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STANDISH O’GRADY, 


From a Painting 
By 
J. B. YEATS, R.H.A. 


(Reproduced by kind permission of the Authorities ot the Municipal 
Gallery Dublin). 
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Notes of the Month. 


The daring proposal has been made “ officially ’’ that a number of foreign 
artists, writers, and scientists shall be the guests of Ireland during the Tailteann 
Games next summer. Two representatives “ of the best ” in art, science, and 
literature, from every European country, are to be invited. It is an invidious 
task that the Committee, with Mr. Yeats at its head, has assumed; but let us 
hope all will go well, and that Ireland will be the scene of an encounter next 
summer between such famous personages as G. D’Annunzio, Anatole France, 
G. Brandes, Maeterlinck, Selma Lagerlof, Bergson (who is, by the way, half 
an Irishman), Hauptmann, H. G. Wells, and Maxim Gorki. We might have 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. George Moore again were he to be asked to come 
here as a representative of contemporary English Literature. So far, in our 
modern history, we have had few visits from the great ones, literary and artistic, 
of the earth ; Paine and other Frenchmen who wrote in the last century notable 
books on England, did not venture to our shores. Nor did the American 
Emerson. Henry James came to Dublin, but only to pay a social call on the 
English nobleman at the Viceregal Lodge. The great English writers, e.g., 
Thomas Carlyle, who have visited us, came on duty (that “ Irish Question ’’). 
rather than for pleasure’s sake. In science we have been luckier, owing to the 
periodical visits of the British Association to Dublin and Belfast ; and as Dr. 
Gogarty reminds us, our ancient civilisation has -attracted contemporary 
European archaeologists, notably the famous Commendatore Boni of Rome. 

* * * * * 


Commendatore Boni was in Ireland in 1904, a guest of Sir Horace Plunkett 
and the late George Coffey. Learning that the National Assembly at Tara 
was held at the tomb of Queen Tailte, he enquired of himself if the Roman 
Forum might not contain the tomb of Romulus. On his return to Rome he 
excavated and discovered the “Lapis Niger,” or legendary cromlech; of 
the founder of Rome. Giacomo Boni is still Director of Excavations in 
Rome, and he was appointed a Senator by Mussolini last year. Himself 
(« the pale blue eyes, darkening as he scrutinises some indication of a mysterious 
past ’’”), his home on the Palatine (‘a hospitable and rustic cabin, comprising 
one room, with a table in white wood, charged with black pottery and formless 
debris exhaling an odour of earth ’’), his discourse (“ persuasive with the broad 
truths of science, the profound truths of poetry), are beautifully, affectionately, 
portrayed by Anatole France, in Sur La Pierre Blanche, which is a sort of 
archaeological meditation among the ruins of old Rome. 
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We might certainly regard ourselves as specially favoured if D’Annunzio 
were to visit Ireland, though he might cause our statesmen to be a little nervous. 
In his recent political books the poet has made some very flattering allusions 
to “our indomitable race,’’ so evidently his interest has been roused in the 
Irish Cause. But since the Fiume episode, D’Annunzio has lived without 
stirring in his villa on Lake Garda; he has not been even to Rome or Paris. 
His interest in public affairs is unabated, and he recently accepted, after a long 
bout of rhetorical diplomacy, the position of Supreme Chief of the Italian Sea- 
Workers’ Federation—which seems to be a sort of Genoese Liberty Hall. But 
those who have business with the Poet go to him, not he tothem. The beautiful 
villa above the Lake is sequestrated German property, bought by D’Annunzio 
from the Italian Government; it contains among other treasures Lizst’s piano. 
The property is like a little Court, or even a little State in itself; for the Poet 
has his own bodyguard—young men who were with him in Fiume—and even 
(it is whispered) a‘ private detective corps. To penetrate within one must have 


important credentials. 
* * * * * 


T. E. Hulme, whose book Speculations has been published by the Inter- 
national Library of Philosophy and Scientific Method was, I think, an Irishman. 
Certainly one always found a good many Irish in his company, whether at the 
Cafe Royal, or in the rooms in Soho, formerly a part of the Venetian Legation, 
where friends and acquaintances met to exchange ideas, a rather Irish habit, tro. 
This was in the days before the war; Hulme volunteered for Flanders, and 
was killed in 1917. He wrote for Mr. Orage’s New Age in its brilliant days—a 
paper for which all the clever young men in London used then to write. Many 
of these have now established reputations. Hulme, however, would never have 
been a successful man of letters ; he was a thinker rather than an artist or critic, 
and he was, like Mr. Orage himself, exceedingly disputatious. On theory he 
objected altogether to the literature and taste of our times, as a product of the 
romantic malady. But he followed with respect some of the contemporary 
philosophers, Bergson and Sorel (whose Reflections on Violence he translated) ; 
and he had what is rare in England, a disinterested (as opposed to a philanthopic 
or moral) curiosity about man the “ political animal.” 


* * * * * 


A new poem by Mr. W. B. Yeats, entitled “ The Gift of Haroun El Rashid,” 
appeared in English Life for January. It is of considerable length, and written 
with the careful and considered technique that marks Mr. Yeats’ present work. 
It is chiefly remarkable for a very subtle and original interpretation of woman- 
hood, Male poets have expressed their appreciation of women all down the 
centuries in almost every conceivable way. But this poem—though appre- 
ciative—is signalised by a sort of ruthless insight that unsexes woman in her 
hour of triumph. It deals with an old philosopher who gathers ancient wisdom 
from the lips of a young girl while shé is in a trance condition. The girl 
fascinates him. So does the strange lore he hears her utter. And he expresses 
his appreciation of both—the young tingling life of the girl and the hoary 
wisdom, that unconsciously froths and bubbles from her lips as follows : 


* 


“The beauty of a woman’s mind or body 
Is but a heavy, gold embroidered banner, 
Under it armed Wisdom stands, a separate Wisdom 
For every separate quality of love, 
And I alone, one in ten thousand years, 
Not blind with gold, nor dazzled by the gold 
That storms are shaking, hear the armed man speak.” 
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It is interesting to note that a writer in “ The Irish Times ” contributing 
a series of articles on “ The Art of Short Story Writing ’’ devotes one article 
to Irish writers of short stories. _ He mentions two Irish authors only, Mr. 
Lennox Robinson and Mr. Donn Byrne. This is a branch of literary art that 
Irish writers have not really taken seriously. I remember that Mr. Padraic 
Colum, in the days gone by, did some short stories of merit. Mr. James Joyce 
also began with a whole book of short stories, entitled “ Dubliners.” And 
more recently, Mr. Daniel Corkery gave this art form a very individualistic 
and fresh touch. I can see a nice popularity for a volume of short stories by 
Irish writers, judiciously selected and edited. 

* * * * * * * * 

A writer in a recent number of “ The Irish Statesman ” asked the question : 
“Is literature in a blind alley? ’’ His point is that “in classical drama we 
are conscious of the domination of universal and eternal ideas,’ while in all 
literature since the time of Shakespeare the writer is not interested in any 
thing except character. ““ What did the genius of Shakespeare do for literature ¢ 
More and more since his apparition have dramatist and novelist been artists 
of character for its own sake ; and to be absorbed in character for its own sake 
is to be in a blind alley which leads nowhere.” 

cae ae * * * * * * 

This apparent deadlock in modern English literature is a matter 
that thoughtful minds have often pondered. Mr. George Moore, some 
years ago, declared the English language was bankrupt, and that no fresh 
literary work of any value could be created through its medium. And so he 
advocated the use of Irish by all aspirants to new and original literary work. More 
recently, Mr. Middleton Murry has come to a somewhat similar conclusion. 
In his monthly magazine, “ The Adelphi,” he has expounded his standpoint 
very clearly, but he is slightly different from Mr. George Moore or the writer 
in “ The Irish Statesman.”” Mr. Murry’s contention is that modern literature 
finished with Dostoevsky and Tchekov, .and that nothing vital can be done 
in literature until there is “ a new order of consciousness and life.” 

* * * * * * * * 
‘Personally, I prefer Mr.-Murry’s view of the state of modern literature. 
To say that absorption in character for its own sake has devitalized literature 
does not make the matter any clearer tome. Everything we can know or imagine 
is in human character. There can be no getting at anything outside its orbit. 
And yet it seems to me that Shakespeare was not so much the supreme character- 
drawer as the supreme phrase-maker. His phrases have both illuminated 
and blinded men. He revealed the function of the artist in his dazzling and 
brilliant use of language. “His expression surcharges us with an emotion that 
fills and justifies itself. It blinds and stultifies the mind into thinking—as 
the Germans do—that the illumination comes from the conception. of human 
character, and can be recaptured by a patient analysis and study. All nonsense. 
The light of art is fleeting and evanescent. Shakespeare caught it and expressed 
in the phrase, and it lingers there a bewildering glory ever since. We have yet 

to wait for the writer who will do a like office for human character. _ 

* a * * * * * * 

Mr. Murry’s contention is highly technical and logical. _It will be proved 
or disproved by Shakespeare’s successor, whenever he appears. In the mean- 
time it is possible to conjecture that the sceptzc may have passed. to some other 
art. The youngest of the arts, historically, is music, which says nothing, but 
means everything. It scintillates with the fierce creative life of the artist, and to many 
it seems to be an approach to the comprehension of “ universal and eternal ideas.” 


The Babes in the Wood. 


Play in Three Acts. 
By H. GIBSON. 
Translated from Norwegian by GERALD MACNAMARA, 


Characters : 
John Noel Brasso .. A Master Plumber. 


Clarinco .. His Wife. 

Benger .. Their Nephew | 

Glexo .. Their Niece The Babes. 
Graep Knuts .. An Engineer r 
Tokalon rus eee Be a 
Dr. Formamint .. Mrs. Brasso’s Ideal Man. 
Kruschen .. A Liveried Servant. 


The first act passes, almost unnoticed, in the master plumber’s study ; 
the second, in a densely-populated wood ; the third, the denouement—on 
the terrace. 


ACT FIRST. 


A richly-decorated and expensively-furnished apartment. As there is 
little or no action in this scene, the room may be full of furniture. 

In the centre of the back wall are folding doors, wide open so as to expose 
plumbers at work in the shop at the back. 

The noise of wiping joints is heard only when John Brasso is in sight. 
The time is about midnight, the men are working overtime, but ‘‘ down 
”” when the cuckoo clock strikes twelve. 

To the left is a door which opens on a passage, at the far end of which 
are the day and night nurseries. 

To the right of this door is a large Della Robia ware stove without any 
fire, as the house is heated throughout with Brasso’s patent hot-air pipes. 
(John was known in the trade as “ Hot-air Brasso.”’) 

To the right of the room is another door which leads to the diningroom, 
staircase, kitchen apartments, bedrooms, baths, etc., etc. 

To the left of this door is a very large and deeply-recessed window, with 
curtains well pulled back to show the scenery. 

In the extreme distance is the sky ; dark, sinister clouds are passing 


backwards and forwards. In the middle distance the fjord is seen wending 
its way to Christiania. 


tools 
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Pleasure steamers are plying from pier to pier, bedecked with bunting 
from stem to stern, for it is Christmas Eve, and by a strange coincidence the 
birthday of John Brasso, the master plumber.. 

To the right in the foreground is an old wooden Viking church, and on 
the left a Non-Conformist corrugated iron chapel. 

Almost everything is hidden in deep snow. As the action takes place from 
11.55 p.m., the outdoor scene is illuminated by the midnight sun. 

Snow should fall as generously as the management can afford. 

For economy’s sake it might be slackened off when anything of interest 
is passing in the room, but used unsparingly when Dr. Formamint arrives 
with his smart sleigh and piebald reindeers. 

The atmosphere, not only of the exterior, but the interior, should be 
chilly. This will prepare the audience for the coldness which has sprung 
up between man and wife.—Translator’s Note. 

John Brasso sits at a table in the centre of the room, looking at some 
scale drawings which he does not seem to understand. He is very bald, 
and his head, as seen from the upper circle, resembles a washing board. He 
has a very long grizzly beard which is half hidden underneath his waistcoat. 
He ts very stout. On the table there is a decanter of gin, a glass, a box of 
cigars, a gold cigarette case, a long porcelain pipe, and at his feet a brass 
spittoon, and yet he does not seem happy. 

Mr:. Clarinco Brasso enters the recom from the nursery. She is well 
over the average height and graceful in figure. She does not walk—she 
seems to ski (pronounced she). 

Like all pure-souled women, she is fair to sandy, and her eyes are steel 
blue. She is at least twenty years younger than her husband, but the same 
age as Dr. Formamint. 

‘She is wearing a most expensive Parisian frock, which aggravates her 
husband and pleases Dr. Formamint. 

In this way the poor lady kills two birds with the one stone. 

She picks up a book by a German psycho-analyst, looks about the 
room for a warm place, and eventually sits on a radiator. 

(A silence of five minutes.) 

Brasso (without raising his head)—Have the brats gone to bed ¢ 

Clarinco—Pardon, Monsieur. 

Brasso—(Humph !) Are the babes asleep ¢ 

Clarinco—Hours ago. They will soon be awake—searching their 
stockings. 

Brasso—What for ¢ 

Clarinco—This is Christmas morning. 

Brasso—What about it ¢ 

Clarinco—They will expect presents. 

Brasso—They won’t get any. 

Clarinco—Yes, they will. I bought them two beautiful guinea- 


pigs to-day. 
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Brasso—Guinea-pigs ! (rises) guinea-pigs! Where did you get this 
money ¢ Woman, would you ruin me ¢ — 

Clarinco—Don’t fuss. Guinea-pigs don’t cost a guinea. 

Brasso—Oh ! 

(A pause of three minutes.) 

Brasso—These kids are very expensive. 

Clarinco—But their keep comes out of their inheritance—it costs. 
you nothing. 

Brasso—It does in the meantime. 

Clarinco—But you will get it all back. 

Brasso—Aye, but when ¢ 

Clarinco—When they come of age. 

Brasso—Twelve years hence. 

Clarinco—But you are wealthy. 

Brasso—I am on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Clarinco—A master plumber !—Impossible ! 

Brasso—It is true. 

Clarinco—What is wrong ¢ 

Brasso—The war. 

Clarinco—The war is over. 

Brasso—That’s just it—the Russian ports are closed—I can’t get 
lead. 

Clarinco—What do you want lead for ¢ 

Brasso (rises, tearing his beard in shreds)—She asks me, a plumber, 
what he wants lead for—such ignorance. Why did I 

Clarinco—That is your fault. 

Brasso—How ¢ 

Clarinco—You never take me into your confidence. You treat me 
as a toy—I am not your wife; I am—— John-Noel-Brasso, you bought me 
from my parents—bought my body, and you would try to possess my 
soul—but that you never can. No—my soul is my own, or it belongs to 
the one I wish to sell it to (hysterical laugh). | There was a time, John 
Brasso, when I loved you—a little bit, only a little bit. I pitied you, 
and I tried vainly to purify your heart and inmost soul. I offered to take 
you up into the mountains, far away up, up amongst the snowdrifts of 
the eternal mountains, so that our two souls should be purged and made 
white even as the snow. It was my deep desire that you and I, at least 
these carcases, these ugly bodies of ours, should be beyond the contami- 
nating touch of coroner or jury. John Brasso. you are of a different clay 
to me—you are base—you are crass—you are—a plumber in your soul. 

Brasso—A master plumber. 

Clarinco—Even so. 

Brasso—A registered plumber—do not forget that—registered. 

Clarinco—Brasso,. you cannot see—you are blind. 


Brasso—Woman, I will stand this no longer. (He rushes out of the 
room.) 
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Clarinco—He has gone. O that he would give me my freedom. 
(Lifts a cushion and hugs it passionately.) O, my Formamint—Doctor !— 
Alfred ! (Kisses the cushion; a shot is heard.) 


Clarinco (dropping the cushion)—Free! free! free? He has blown 
out his brains—no, (Another shot.) Ah, it has taken a second shot. (She 
puts her hand to her ear, listening; a lame duck stumbles through the French 
window and quacks mournfully. Clarinco rushes to it and presses it to her 
bosom. Brasso enters hurriedly with his gun.) 

Brasso—Put down that duck ! 

Clarinco (ironically)—What for ¢ 

Brasso—Till I have another shot at it. 

Clarinco—So it was you—murderer ! 

Brasso—Put it down ! 

Clarinco—I will cherish this poor creature till I die. 

Brasso—I want it for my dinner, quick ! 


Clarinco—This duck is symbolic of myself. You have made me a 
cripple for life—crippled my soul, like this poor duck. Now, you would 
kill me. 

Brasso—Y our symbolism is at fault this time, madame. 

Clarinco—Never ! 

Brasso—Can’t you see—it’s a drake. 


(She throws the drake down and sobs.) 


Brasso (patting her gently on the head, which she resents)—My darling, 
forgive me, but let us have some sense. Iam in earnest when I tell you 
that we are almost penniless. Our only hope is—the children. Your 
sister left a huge fortune to them at her death—ten thousand crowns. 

Clarinco—What do you mean ¢ 

‘Brasso—Now, if they were dead 

Clarinco—You would kill them¢ (Jumps to her feet.) 

Brasso—O no, my dear, but I was thinking we could send them to 
Davasplatz, or some of those health resorts. 

Clarinco—Murderer ! 

Brasso—Be reasonable—come to bed. 

Clarinco—Never. Your wicked thoughts would contaminate the 
air of any bedroom—go! but go alone. J will sleep in the box-room. 

(Brasso walks over to the table, drinks a pint of gin, wipes his beard, 
lights a cigar, and sits on a Chesterfield.) 

Brasso—All right. Good-night. 

(Clarinco sweeps out of the room like a queen. Brasso falls asleep, and 
nothing is heard but his snoring for fifteen minutes. A face appears at the 
window; then another face several sizes larger. These faces are followed 
by the remainder of the bodies into the room.) 

Graep Knuts is a man of forty-five, but looks eighty, as he has seen life. 
He is the brother-in-law of Mrs. Brasso and the father of ‘* the babes.” He 
wis given up as dead—his wife had prayed for this. 
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He left home, a young hopeful engineer, having no cares, as he had left 
his wife behind. 

For years he constructed canals, roads, and bridges somewhere in the 
vicinity of the North Pole. 

He amassed a huge fortune, which he lost in foolish speculation—picture 
palaces in Lapland. 

He returns a broken man, but with the hope of finding his children and 
recovering his lost fortune—if need be in an honest way. 


Unfortunately, on the long journey home, he suffered from colds, chills, 
rheumatism, gout, deafness, dizziness, palpitation, etc., etc., and as he was 
out of reach of a respectable chemist, he lost his memory and his principles. 
He became a temporary burglar. 

As his companion, Tokolon, never had any memory, they were a nice 
pair. 

These two derelicts on entering the home of Brasso lost no time in collect- 
ing all the articles of value such as paper-knives, door-handles, albums, 
electroliers, etc., and were just in the act of decamping when the cuckoo clock 
cooed one. 

The two amateur burglers dropped the articles of virtu, and Brasso 
wakened. 

Brasso lifted his gun from the table, but the burglars’ arms were up first. 
(This is a play on Norwegian words, a sort of Scandinavian pun.—Trans.) 

Brasso—As it is now Christmas day I will not shoot you—sit down. 

(They sit awkwardly on the edge of the expensive chairs, as men accus- 
tomed to Northern latitudes generally do.) 

Brasso—You are new to this business ¢ 

Knuts—What business ¢ 

Brasso—Burglary. 

Tokalon—Quite, sir—this is our first crib. 

Brasso—You have just studied the theory? 

Knuts—Not even that. 

Brasso—Are you in want ¢ 

_ Knuts-—I am worse, I have overdrawn. 
Tokalon—I am hungry and thirsty. 
Brasso—Help yourselves to gin. 

(They drink.) 

Brasso—You have seen the world (to Knuts). 

Knuts—Yes, the top half, anyway. 

Brasso—I suppose you have committed a few murders in your time ¢ 

Knuts  \ Borgheimer (a Norwegian word for which there is no 

Tokalon § English equivalent—the nearest approach is ‘‘ not arf.” 


Brasso—I have a couple of children upstairs that I would like taken 
off my hands. 

Knuts—Over-stocked ¢ 

Brasso—Not quite that. 
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Tokalon—How would you like them done? strangled, poisoned, 
shot, drowned 
Brasso—Not so loud, please—my wife—she is a very sensitive person. 

Knuts—Well, how would you like them done ¢ 

Brasso—It is really immaterial. 

Tokalon—Leave it to us ¢ 

Brasso—Use your own good taste. 

Knuts—How much will you give ¢ 

Brasso (handing them ten krones each)—This will do to go on with, 
and I will give you each a cheque for a hundred krones when the job is done. 

Knuts—Can we depend on him¢ (to Tokalon). 

Brasso (taking out cheque-book)—Here is a cheque each for you, quite 
clean—and no signature—it is a guarantee of good faith. 

Knuts—That’s fair enough. 

Tokalon—You’re a toff, sir. 

Brasso—Wait here till I fetch the children. (He slips off quietly to 
the nursery.) 

Knuts (looking about him)—There’s a workshop in there—this man 
must be a master plumber. 

Tokalon—Aye, he must be stinkin’ with money. 

Brasso (enters with *‘ the Babes,” who are well happed up)—Here you 
are. Now take them away to that nice place where all the mechanical 
toys are. 

Tokalon—Right, guv’nor. 

Knuts—What pretty children! They seem to strike a chord in my 
memory. 

Benger (who is eating a bun)—Uncle, who is that strange man ¢ 

Brasso—That is Father Christmas. 

Benger—But he has not got a white beard. 

Glexo—And he has not got a red coat. 

Benger—And his face is not fat and rosy. 

Glexo—And he has no reindeers (cries). 

Brasso—Hush! They are outside, my dear. 

Benger—And he has not got a bag of toys. Why has Father Christmas 
not got a bag of toys, Uncle ¢ 

Brasso—O, eat your d—d bun. Here, take them off (to Knuts). 

(The children go off, asking endless questions.) 

Brasso—That’s that. (Sits on a sofa with a drink in his hand. A 
letter is dropped into the letter-box of the front door. Brasso goes to the 
box and lifts a letter.) Ah, for my wife; it is from Dr. Formamint. I 
wonder what he wants. (Brings a steaming kettle from the workshop, 
steams the letter, and reads) : 

“* My dearest Duck,” 

That is the truest word you ever wrote, doc. 

‘“T cannot live much longer, a week perhaps. I will go with you 
to-night—the mountain. Your soul’s mate—Alfred.” 
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So she has got the doctor into this hill-climbing stunt. (Closes letter 
and puts it back in box.) 

Brasso--(A cough outside. Brasso goes to the window and pulls the 
curtains across).—That’s his cough, right enough. I hope they won’t 
funk it. (He goes to bed.) 

Clarinco—I heard a cough under my bedroom window—Alfred ! 
(She powders her face at a glass and puts rouge on her lips and cheeks, then 
opens the front door gently). 

Dr. Formamint is even taller than Dr. Nansen. Hehas a great fur coat 
and bear-skin cap, wears motoring gloves as he has come on a sleigh, and 
coughs between each word. 

Dr. Formamint—You are looking beautiful, my own Clara —— 

Clarinco—I feel beautiful, but, my dear, you are looking ill. 

Dr. Formamint—I feel wretched—it is only natural—that makes 
death so sweet to me. (Coughs and puts a sweet in his mouth.) 

Clarinco—I am glad that you are so well wrapped up—the mountain 
air is so cold. 

Dr. Formamint—Ah, you don’t see the half of me, darling; I have 
a mustard plaster on my chest and one on my back, and I have four flannel 
shirts. My dear mother saw to all this. (They embrace for seven minutes.) 
Now, let us be going. Have you got money for the taxi ¢ 

Clarinco—Yes, darling, but I must go upstairs and kiss the babes 
good-bye. (She hurries off as lightly as a Norwegian goat.) 

Dr. Formamint (coughs)—Thank God, this is my last cold. 

Clarinco (rushing in)—The babes! the babes! They have gone— 
stolen—kidnapped by my husband—the brute. 

Dr. Formamint—He is a brute. (Drains the bottle and fills his pockets 
with cigars out of Brasso’s cigar box.) O death, where is thy sting ¢ ¢ Come, 
dear, the mountain is calling us, 


Clarinco—No, no, no, no, no—the babes—you must save their lives-— 
that is your business—you are a doctor. 

Dr. Formamint (embracing her)—Your word is law. I will bring 
them back, dead or alive. (They embrace again.) 


ACT SECOND. 


A clearing in the wood. To the left, near the front, is a portion of a 
tree trunk, lying on the broad of its back. There is a grindstone to the right, 
the handle of which Graep Knuts is turning in a very perfunctory manner. 
Tokalon is sharpening a sword. 


Christmas trees covered with glittering frost form the background. A 
woodman’s hut is on the top of a bank near the centre. 
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A full moon is seen peeping through the trees, wearing a sinister and 
suspicious expression. The whole atmosphere suggests ‘‘ dirty work on the 
cross-roads.”’ 


The ground is as if covered with a blanket of snow. The clouds should 
be charged with abundance of snow, but kept well in check until the psycho- 
logical moment. 


Graep Knuts—I have no heart in this work. 
Tokalon—I was thinking that. 
Knuts—Why do you say so ¢ 


Tokalon—You look it. If you are tired, hold the sword and I will 
turn the handle. 


Knuts—Ach, you do not understand. 
Tokalon—Why are you so cross to-day ¢ 


Knuts—My heart sickens at the thought of butchering those babies 
in cold blood. 


Tokalon—Who talks of ‘‘ butchering,’’ and as for cold blood, there 
is a stove in the hut. 


Knuts—Turnip head ! 
Tokalon (proudly)—I am a Swede. 
Knuts—Not a mangel-wurzel ¢ (sneeringly). 
(A Norwegian play on words.—Trans.) 


Tokalon—Look here, do you want to back out of this ¢ 

Knuts—What ¢ 

Tokalon—That. 

Knuts—That what ¢ 

Tokalon—That that. Do you refuse to help me to kill them ¢ 

Knuts—To murder them—Tokalon, have a heart. 

Tokalon—You promised Brasso. 

Knuts—I do not care—I will have no hand in it; my mind is 
made up irrevocably. 

Tokalon—Ir—re—re—tre 


Knuts—Yes. 
Tokalon—You have taken human life many a time. 
Knuts—Only natives. I could not be so cowardly as to kill 


these babies—especially the girl. She fascinates me; haunts me. Her 
face recalls to me her ‘‘ mother’s voice singing in Paradise.”’ (He covers 
his face with his hands.) 

(Glexo appears from the right with a bunch of early snowdrops in her 
hand.) 

Benger (looking out of the hut window)—O, Glexo, come quick ; you 
must see this hut—it’s jolly. 
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Glexo—Shan’t. 

Benger—You must—it’s ripping. 

Glexo—Let it rip. 

Benger—Don’t be silly—come ! 

Glexo—I don’t want your silly old hut—there’s no toys in it. 

Knuts (to Tokalon)—Put that weapon away. 

Tokalon—Which ¢ 

Knuts—The sword. 

Tokalon—The cavalry sabre ¢ 

Knuts—Yes. 

Benger—You must come when I tell you. 

(Glexo puts out her tongue to Benger). 

Tokalon (shocked)—Fie, fie, Glexo. Don’t be naughty—I’ll tell your 
uncle. 

Glexo—Who cares ¢ 

Tokalon—For shame ! 

Glexo—You’re a dirty-faced old man—I don’t like you. 

Knuts (with a fatherly expression on his face)—Glexo, please go to 
your brother—you will do it for me? 

Glexo (gushingly)—Yes, dear, dear Father Christmas, I’ll do it for 
you, but not for your beastly man Friday. 

Knuts—How innocent (patting her fair locks)—such naivete—she 
mixes up Father Christmas with Robinson Crusoe—so ingenuous. (Glexo 
runs to the hut; Knuts faces Tokalon with firmness)—I will not kill her. 

Tokalon—Then give me that blank cheque—I will do this job on 
my own. 

Knuts (tearing up cheque)—Never ! and, what’s more, you shall nt 
kill them either. 

Tokalon (menacingly)—Who will prevent me ¢ 

Knuts—I will. (Picks up cavalry sabre and points to a rapier.) Choose 
your weapons. (Remembers the instructions of his old fencing master.) 
Guard! Point! Parry! Counterfoil! Defend yourself ! 

(Tokalon puts up his hand for silence and whispers something into Knuts 
ear. What Tokalon whispers Gibson only knows, but as the author never 
allows any deeds of violence to be done ‘‘ on,”’ it is obviously a hint to Knuts 
to go ‘* off.’’) 

Knuts—If it is his custom I will go ‘‘ off ’’—allons! (He goes outside 
the wood, followed by Tokalon.) 

Benger (to Glexo at the window)—lIsn’t this jolly ¢ 

(The clashing of swords is heard without.) 

Dr. Formamint (appears at the right with a rug and a medicine chest)— 
Someone has been here—footprints—large ones and little ones—the 
babes and the robbers. It is not my custom to speak ‘‘ asides,’”’ but what 
can one do ¢—there is no one to speak too. 

(The clashing of swords is still heard without.) 
(Benger and Glexo’s faces are seen at the hut window.) 
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Gieen \ Yah! Yah! Booh! (faces disappear.) 


Dr. Formamint—Ah, there is someone to speak to. Benger! Glexo ! 
come here ! 

Both faces—Sh—a—a—ant ! 

Dr. Formamint—Come at once. Iam your family doctor. 

Benger—Must we take your nasty medicine ¢ 

Dr. Formamint (with a consumptive smile)—No, I have brought you 
toys—see. (The babes rush from the hut and embrace his long tuber- 
culous legs.) Here is a lovely revolver—it’s for you, Benger. (Benger 
claps his hands and cheers). Hands up! (The babes put up their hands, 
laughing.) (The clashing of swords is still heard without.) This is no 
laughing matter—this is a real revolver, and if you don’t behave 
yourselves I’ll blow you both to blazes. (The babes look frightened.) 
Parents nowadays don’t know how to bring up children. (Puts revolver 
back into his pocket.) 

Benger—May we go back to our hut ¢ 

Dr. Formamint—Wait till I make a medical examination. (Spreads 
rug on snow bank.) Sit down, children. You both look very pale. Let 
me’see your tongues—very dirty, very. (He feels their pulses and looks 
at their eyes.) Just what I feared—the first symptoms of acute pectoral 
argentinous. If you had delayed sending for me for one hour, nothing 
on earth could have saved you. 

ne \ But we didn’t send for you. 

Dr. Formamint—Quite so, quite so—force of habit—I say that to 
all my patients. Remain here until I make up a prescription for you. 
(Lifts medicine chest and climbs up to the hut.) 

; (The clashing of swords ts still heard without.) 

Benger—Isn’t he horrid ¢ 

Glexo—He’s a beast. 

Benger—Let’s pelt him with snowballs. 

(They make snowballs. The clashing of swords is still heard without.) 

Dr. Formamint (coming out of the hut with a spoon in one hand and 
shaking a bottle with the other)--Here you are, children. Close your 
eyes and hold your noses, and you will never taste it. (Administers 
dose to each.) I must get back to pack my medicine chest and rub my own 
with linament. (A Scandinavian pun.) 

(The clashing of swords is still heard without.) 

(The babes make snowballs for a long time.) 

Benger—Glexo, I feel awful sick. 

Glexo—I feel queer too, Benger. 

Benger—My head’s all swimming. 

Glexo—So is mine—let us lie down. 

(They lie on the snow bank. After some time an intelligent-looking 
robin red-breast comes down from the clouds, hovers about the bates for a 
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while, and then, grasping the situation, flys off, screeching. After a little 
a large flock of robins come from the left, each carrying a snowdrop in its 
beak. The birds cover the babes with flowers.) 

(The swords stop clashing without.) 

Graep Knuts (appears to the right and throws his sabre with a rattle 
on the snow)—That’s that. (Sits on a tree trunk and rises quickly.) The 
babes—I was forgetting—where are they: (Searches.) 

Dr. Formamint (comes out of the hut with his medicine chest and smoking 
a cigar, one of Brasso’s)—Good morning, friend. 

Knuts—Good morning, sir. 

(Snow begins to fall.) 

Dr. Formamint (looking up)—I’m afraid there will be a heavy fall 
of snow. 

Knuts (looking up also)—Yes, there’s a lot to come down yet. 

(Snow falls thicker.) 

Dr. Formamint (still looking up)—One would wonder where all that 
snow comes from. 

Knuts—That is so; but if you would step a little bit farther ‘* up” 
you wouldn’t get quite so much of it. 

Dr. Formamint—Thanks. (More snow falls.) Will it ever cease ¢ 
(It ceases.) 

Knuts—Did you see two babes in the wood, sir ¢ 

Dr. Formamint—Yes, I left them here five minutes ago. Where 
could they have gone ¢ 

Knuts—I wonder. I see no trace of them. 

Dr. Formamint—That dreadful snow. 

Knuts—Let us search. 

Dr. Formamint—lIt is useless. 

Knuts—They cannot be far away. 

Dr. Formamint—That is so. (Sits on a tree trunk.) Let us wait on 
a thaw. (takes out a flask.) 

Knuts—Callous beast. 

Dr. Formamint—I am a medical doctor. 

Knuts—Oh ! (apologetically). I will search till I find them. They 
are so beautiful. (After searching some time he comes on the bank of 
snowdrops.) What a lot of snowdrops all in one spot. 

Dr. Formamint—Have a cigar ¢ 

Knuts—No, thanks. 

Dr. Formamint (holding up the flask)—I drink to thee, Vignolia, 

Knuts—My God !—the babes ! 

Dr. Formamint—Have you found them ¢ 

Knuts—Yes—they are dead. 

Dr. Formamint—Impossible—I have just given them some medicine. 
(rises and walks to where the babes lie side by side.) They sleep—how 
beautiful ! 

Knuts (in despair)—They are dead—dead ! 
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Dr. Formamint—How calm and peaceful they look. 

Knuts—Did you know them well ¢ 

Dr. Formamint—Yes, too well. They are having a peaceful sleep— 
let us not disturb them. How happy they look, and how happy they 
must feel. To-morrow I will be like them, but I shall choose a better 
place—in the mountains, far, far up on the snowdrifts on the eternal hills. 

(A tall thin man walks past ; he has a scythe over his shoulder.) 

Knuts (to Dr. Formamint)—It is a strange time of year for a man to 
be carrying a scythe. 

Dr. Formamint—He reaps at all seasons. Friend (the tall man stops). 
Friend (he takes a cigar out of his case). You haven’t got a match? (The 
tall man passes on in silence.) 


ACT THIRD. 

A terrace at the back of the master plumber’s mansion. The back- 
ground is the mansion itself, with blinds drawn half-way down to signify that 
there is still some hope of the babes returning. 

There are steps leading up to the terrace. To the left is a gate leading to 
the croquet-lawn. To the right is an Italian garden with fountains, which are 
at the moment not working on account of the season. Behind the fountains 
is a pergola which is obscured from view by a brick wall. 

In the centre of the mansion there is an open French window which leads 
to the drawingroom. 

John Noel Brasso is seated at a wickerwork roll-top desk in the fore- 
ground to the left. 

An auction is going on in the house, and the auctioneer’s hammer can be 
heard at intervals. 

Crowds of people in Norwegian costumes pass in and out of the house 
and along the terrace. 

‘Mrs. Brasso is heard sobbing in her boudoir. 

John Noel looks twenty years older than in the first act, although two 
days only have elapsed. The ground all round him is littered with news- 
papers. 

There is an empty glass in front of him. He lifts a spoon and tinkles 
on the glass. 

In the course of time a servant in livery appears at the French window ; 
he is not observed by Brasso. 

Brasso (dressed in a black and white check suit, Norwegian half-mourn- 
ing)—I am utterly ruined. (Turns and sees the servant.) Kruschen ! 

Kruschen—Yes, sir. 

Brasso—lIs there anything in the house ¢ 

Kruschen—Not a drop, sir. 

Brasso—I will go to a cafe. Bring me my sealskin overcoat. 

Kruschen—Sorry, sir. It’s just been knocked down to a cabman, sir. 

Brasso—Not even a chauffeur ¢ 

Kruschen—No, sir, a cabman—four-wheeler, siv. 
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Brasso (groans)—Have you searched the papers, Kruschen ¢ 
Kruschen—Yes, sir. The ‘‘ Losts and Founds.’’ Nothing sir, not 
a line. 
(A bell rings, and the public crowd out of the mansion.) 
Brasso—Thank God, those bloodhounds have gone. (A tall gaunt 
stranger enters by the left gate and begins to sharpen a scythe.) What 
does that fellow want here ¢—put him out ! 
Kruschen—He has been here all morning, sir—he won’t go—he 
says he has some work to do here. 
Brasso (in a passion)—I'll shift him. See here, you fellow—get off 
my grounds ! 
Mrs. Brasso (appearing at opposite gate)—John, let the man alone. 
Brasso—Another of your symbols, I suppose (said sneeringly). 
Mrs. Brasso—Yes. 
Brasso—What does he represent ¢ 
Mrs. Brasso—You will know in good time. (To the man with the scythe.) 
Here is a krone, my good man; you are too early; rest yourself in some 
decent publichouse until the hour has come. (The man goes out to the 
right.) John, the babes are dead. 
Brasso (brightening)—Why do you say that ¢ 
Mrs. Brasso—I saw it in his face. 
Brasso—The reaper’s¢ (He moves to the right.) 
Mrs. Brasso—Yes. Where are you going ¢ 
Brasso—To give him another krone—my last. (Goes after the man). 
(Mrs. Brasso sits exhausted on a garden seat labelled ‘* Lot 13”’ ; a man 
with side-whiskers pulls it from under her, and she sinks to the ground.) 
Graep Knuts (rushing through the garden gate)—Coward, to treat a 
woman like (He utters a cry, Mrs. Brasso shrieks.) 
Knuts—My child-wife’s sister ! 
Mrs. Brasso—My lost brother-in-law. (They embrace. Dr. Forma- 
mint enters.) 
_ Dr. Formamint (he looks at the couple in amazement and then frowns, 
blows out his cigarette, puts it behind his ear, and folds his arms)—One hears 
of the eternal triangle, but this house is a d—d parallelogram. 
Mrs. Brasso—O, doctor! O, Alfred! 
Dr. Formamint—Don’t ‘‘ doctor” me—don’t dare to ‘‘ Alfred.” 
me again. 
Mrs. Brasso—But you do not understand—this is my long-lost 
brother-in-law. r 
Dr. Formamint—Brother-in-blethers. 
Mrs. Brasso—I never heard you speak like that before. 
Dr. Fermamint—Neither did I. (Js leaving.) 
Graep Knuts—It is true, doctor. 
Dr. Formamint—Who asked you to chip in ¢ 
Mrs. Brasso—O, Alfred, don’t be so commonplace. 
Dr. Formamint—I must be vulgar to come to your level. 
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Mrs. Brasso—I will tell my husband. 

Dr. Formamint—Husband! Ha, ha! Husband! Good God, what 
sort of a moral code have you? (He takes a violent fit of coughing, and is 
carried into the house by Knuts and Kruschen, who appear.) 


Mrs. Brasso—I wonder what is keeping John. I suppose he is 
drinking with the Symbol of Death. 

(Knuts comes from the house dusting his clothes.) 

Knuts—He is very ill. I think he will die. 

Mrs. Brasso—He will not die without consulting me. 

Knuts—Do you love him ¢ 

Mrs. Brasso—He is my affinity. 

Knuts—Your 

Mrs. Brasso—My soul’s mate. 

Knuts—Where is your husband ¢ 

Mrs. Brasso—Why do you ask ¢ 

Knuts—I want—I must kill him. He tried to bribe me to kill my 
own children. 

Mrs. Brasso (clinging to Knuts)—But he did not know; he thought you 
were dead. 

Knuts—What difference does that make: (He struggles to release him- 
self from his sister-in-law.) 

Brasso appears at the right, very drunk and holding a revolver. (The 
gaunt man follows him.) (To Mrs. Brasso)—Where is your doctor ¢ Where 
is your para 

Mrs. Brasso—Do not use that word. 

Brasso—I swore to my pal—(slaps the gaunt manon the shoulder)—that 
I would have his life. He tried to steal my wife—my wife (laughs 
hysterically), tried to steal my wife. 

Knuts—You are worse than he—you haven’t a leg to stand on. 

Brasso (stagzering)—I know that. (Knuts catches him by thearm.) Let 
me alone. (Cries frantically.) Help! Help! Kruschen ! 

Kruschen (bounds over the garden gate and stands at attention before 
his master)—Yes, sir. 

Brasso—Kruschen, I want to shoot that b—y doctor. 

Kruschen—Yes, sir. I willtell him. (Walks towards the French window.) 

Knuts—But I have a crow to pluck with you, sir. 

Brasso (to Mrs, B.)—And I have a duck to pluck with you, madame, 
a lame duck—ha, ha! (Before Kruschen reaches the French window the 
doctor opens it from the inside,) Ah, there he is. (Fires the revolver and 
kills Kruschen by mistake.) 

Mrs. Brasso—Now, look what you have done. 

Dr. Formamint—It is a beautiful day, friends. I have come out 
to see you before death has claimed me. I have some things to say that 
may be of interest to you. John Noel Brasso, you did me an injury once— 
you voted against me when I was a candidate for the post of infirmary 
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doctor of Christiania. I never forgave you; and so I stole your wife’s 
affections away from you. 

Mrs. Brasso—You love me still, Alfred. 

Dr. Formamint—Hush! I would have learned to love you in time, 
had you not been so healthy. 

Brasso—Let me shoot him. 

Knuts—Let him speak; cannot you see he is dying ¢ 

Dr. Formamint—And you, Graep Knuts—I poisoned your babes 
because you refused a cigar I offered—a good cigar. 

Knuts—But you did not know then that they were my children. 

Dr. Formamint—D—d you, man; would you spoil a beautiful 
dramatic situation? (He coughs andcrumples in a heap on the window-sill.) 

Mrs. Brasso (rushes to him and kneels at his feet)—Poor Alfred—your 
heart was too big for your frail body. I must go to the snowdrifts of 
the mountain-top alone. 

Brasso (standing behind, catches her by the scruff of the neck and drags 
her into the Italian garden)—Faithless woman, I see now who pinched 
my cigars. (A shot is heard). 

Knuts—What was that? (with a hoarse voice). 

Brasso (re-enters with a smoking revolver)—My wife. (He laughs 
hysterically, which ends in an apopletic seizure. Knuts stoops, lifts Brasso’s 
head and lets it fall with a thud on the concrete path.) 

Knuts—Dead. Everyone is dead. Why did I leave those Arctic 
regions¢$ (He stands on his feet and raises his arms to the skies. There is a 
great rumbling noise.) The call of the Arctic Circle—I hear it. I come— 
no, it comes to me. 

(The mansion, terrace, Italian garden, brick wall, roll-top desk, und 
Graep Knuts are overwhelmed with the avalanche.) 


Celticism, Old and New. 


By the HON. R. ERSKINE OF MARR. 


HE Celtic nations of these isles—the Irish, Scots, and Welsh—have 
been so long subject to the influence of Teutonic culture, and to that 
of the social and political institutions established by the Teutons, that their 
own proper and natural equivalents to those things have become as 
strangers to them, and even, in some cases, as aliens. It is true that 
Ireland has recently signalised her disapproval of this unhappy and 
unnatural state of affairs by taking the first steps toward the restoration 
of Celticism, so far as she in particular is concerned. Ireland has given 
a worthy lead and example to the other Celtic nations of the West. She 
has placed herself at the head of a movement which, if others do as well as 
she has already done, should lead, in due season, to the restoration of 
Celticism as a cultural and political force of the first importance to the 
whole of Europe. To achieve that desirable end, Ireland has but to 
persevere in the way on which she is now embarked, improving and 
deepening the Celtic instincts of her people in proportion as she moves 
towards her goal in Celticism. 

Whether, however, Ireland is, or is not, joined in that laudable 
undertaking by other nations whose interest, no less than whose duty, 
consists in following the lead she has given, this is certain, namely, that 
the task of restoring Ireland to Celticism will be a long and an arduous one. 
The vast majority of modern Celts are almost inconceivably ignorant 
touching the early institutions of the race to which they belong, as, indeed, 
they are respecting the nature of those achievements and accomplishments 
on account of which their ancestors were esteemed by their contemporaries ; 
and where ignorance abounds we know that the twin vice, indifference, 
is no less conspicuous by its presence. 

For hundreds of years past the Saxon has been industriously propa- 
gating among us his mentality, and his peculiar institutions. In that 
endeavour to enslave us to his notions, and to his own institutional gods, 
he has enjoyed unexampled facilities. The weight of money has been 
entirely on his side. Public esteem and prestige have been, not for the 
Gael who rejected and despised the Saxon gifts, but for those Celts who 
donned his livery, aped his conduct, and conformed to his institutions. 
Seduction so long drawn out and powerfully succoured could not but 
achieve, in part at least, its settled design. Indeed, the wonder is, not 
that the ranks of the apostates should be so dense, but that there should 
be any of whom it may justly be said that they have refused to be seduced, 
and still cling to the manners, customs, and notions of their Celtic 
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To acquire a just notion of what the ancient Celtic world was really 
like we have but to figure to ourselves that society according as the page 
of history discovers it to us. We have abundant means of re-construct- 
ing the Celtic world ; and the doing so should serve a double purpose, 
one being to refresh our knowledge of our ancestors and their ways ; 
and the other, to show us how vast is the gulf which yawns between the 
world we live in and that of our distant Celtic ancestors. If the spectacle 
of that stupendous void does not fill us with horror and disgust of the 
alien and inhospitable land from which we view it, in that event we are 
no true Celts. The Saxon, his culture, institutions, and mentality have 
undone us. There is no longer any Celtic health in us. 

No one, I apprehend, desires, or thinks it possible, to restore all that 
comprised the Celticism of old. Faith in Celticism does not imply that 
those who hold it are mere antiquarians, or so inveterate laudators of times 
past that the changes and innovations of the intervening ages are to 
them non-existent. But though true Celticism is largely a manifestation 
of the spirit, yet Celticism is not all abstractions ; nor is it a mere brushing 
of the surface of troubled waters with the tender pinions of pious aspira- 
tion. Rightly apprehended, Celticism is a force, powerful to save, as 
well as potent to destroy. In other words, there is in the hands of 
Celticism a sword as well as a branch of olives; and, like the Roman god 
of old, it, too, is two-faced, now wearing the smile of peace, and, next, 
the frown of war. 

True Celticism, which is as well active, as passive, is a fusion of the 
everlasting Celtic genius with the political forms and social institutions 
peculiar to the race. Those forms and institutions were determined 
of old; but that is not to say that they should be re-established among 
us precisely as they appeared when disaster overtook them, and they 
were overthrown, or that they are not susceptible of changes in accordance 
with the demands and requirements of the age in which we live. For, 
as the Celtic genius itself is ever new, though always old, so, too, are 
the forms in which our capital institutions were cast elastic, and of to-day 
though holding forth, at the same time, abundant promise as regards 
to-morrow. This tree, then, whose roots descend to the bowels of the 
earth, touches the clouds, so great is its height. 

The Celts of antiquity were greatly distinguished by their zeal for 
trade. The markets which they established were numerous and important. 
The roads on which their merchandise was carried were splendidly con- 
structed, and, from a trade point of view, strategically sound. The vast 
booty lifted out of Gaul by Cesar, and by him carried into Rome, testifies 
better than reams of polemics could do that Gaul was highly populous, 
and that the Celtic natives of it were rich, and expert traders. Thus 
much is certain, as, indeed, is the inherited capacity of our race to excel 
in commercial undertakings. But the Celtic genius, like that of the 
ancient Greeks, is many-sided, The eggs of our racial idiosyncrasy are 
not all in a single basket. We feel that, though bread is man’s first necessity, 
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yet that man does not live by bread alone; and that, by consequence, 
there are in this world higher and nobler things than the pursuit of riches 
for the mere sake of riches: the accumulation of wealth through the 
‘channel of trade is not man’s only end, being but a part of the activities: 
whose sum is human existence. 

The discontents and miseries which presently afflict Europe are due 
in no small measure to Industrialism, which, issuing originally from 
the Teutonic nations, is diffusing its noxious influence throughout 
Christendom, much as the factory chimney—true symbol of the hideous 
system of which it is a product—pours out the poisonous fumes that 
blacken and wither Nature in its immediate neighbourhood. Because 
Celticism is many-sided, beauty-loving, and compounded of man’s 
diversified nature, Celticism and Teutonic Industrialism are incompatible : 
under the Celtic system trade had its proper share; but it could not 
dominate men’s lives as those are to-day dominated who have passed 
under the yoke of modern Teutonic Industrialism. 

Hundreds of years ago there shone out over a dark and troubled 
Europe a bright and a pure light. That light was Ireland, illuminating 
with the glad ray of her culture and her spirituality those who sat in 
sorrow and in ignorance in the shadows cast by a terrible barbarian 
visitation. The firmament of civilisation in Europe is similarly obscured 
at the present conjuncture ; and once again it is the Teutonic tribes which 
threaten Christendom with destruction. The light which of old gave 
hope and strength to Europe at the bosom of death was Celticism ; and 
that light still liveth : will Ireland with courageous arm raise it up on high 
once more’ That is the pregnant question on whose determinatior 
many, and much, in Christendom depend. 


The Nuts of Knowledge. 


By ELLA YOUNG. 


THE WELL OF THE SHADOW. 


IONN, the son of Uail, the son of Baiscne, the son of Trenmor, sat 
by the Well of the Shadow within a stone’s throw of the Sacred 
Mountain of Slievenamon. It was Samhain Eve, chill and silent. One 
or two venturesome stars looked through the dusk. The plain was empty. 
Fionn’s thoughts did not stray there as they might have strayed among 
things well-remembered: his mind was not occupied with the stars. 
To-night Sive the Goddess would descend from Slievenamon: unseen 
she would descend. She would draw water from the Well that is beyond 
the world-edge, the Well of Knowledge, the Well of the Sacred Hazels. 
Returning she would pass this way to Slievenamon by the very place 
where Fionn was: her shadow would fall on the well, close to him, and 
if at that moment he cried out her Name, if he besought her, she would 
give him a draught of the Water. When it touched his lips he would 
know the secrets of the earth and of the places under the earth. He would 
know what the birds of the air said to each other, and what the beasts 
said—knowledge befitting a champion and the chief of a great clan. 

If only he could watch unblinking till the sun climbed the horizon ! 
He wished that he had kept himself hungered—hunger prods a man to 
wakefulness. He wished that he had a comrade to change words with, 
but that did not come into the adventure. He thought of the Well of 
the Sacred Hazels: to-night the purple and scarlet fruit would fall upon 
its waters, the ripples would spread to where those five streams issued 
that refreshed the world, and rising from the depths, Fintan, the God 
of the Waters, the Salmon of Knowledge, would show himself jewelled, 
scale on scale. Sive would look into the depths of the Well. She would 
see the palaces of Gods, down, far down, in it. She would draw water 
in a golden pitcher : she would pour it to-night for the Folk of the Sidhe— 
the Folk of the Sidhe whom age cannot wither. 

The thin-lipped beautiful Folk-of the Sidhe, the Riders upon white 
horses! ‘ Upon their heads they have close-curling golden hair : their eyes 
are blue like ice : good they are at man-slaying.’ He, Fionn, was kin to 
them: what a night it was when he slew Aillen, son of Midna, and won 
back the lordship of Eire, while earth and heaven flamed together ! What 
a day it was when they crowded round him, the warriors, young and eager 
shouting his name ; the champions, sword-hardened, lauding him—Fion’ 
the Warrior, Fionn the Ruler of Clann Morna ! 
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What a game it was—the sword-game. A man never wearied of it : 
and in the end it brought him death with the war-shout in his ears, and 
afterwards the keening of a warrior and proud burial. Age cannot wither 
the sword ! 

It is an ugly, limping, malefic, toothless thing—old age! There is 
no one who would not wish to be ignorant of it—as ignorant as the Sidhe, 
whose fingers cannot stiffen on the sword-hilt. 

It was the Night of the Laughter of the Sidhe—to-night. To-night 
their palaces stood wide. To-night a mortal could enter, could drink, 
ungrudged, the heady mead of immortals, 

A pulse leaped in Fionn’s heart at the thought—and out of nowhere 
a wind swept down the empty spaces of the night. It beat upon the 
earth thunderously, it seemed to rend the sky, and through it Fionn 
heard the faint sweet silvery music and the singing voices of the Sidhe. 


“* Forget the hearth, 
Forget the roof, 
Set the wheel aside : 
Leave your weaving, 
Warp and woof, 
Steal out to us at Samhain-tide. 


Come ride with us, have heart to dare 
The plunging steed, the steeps of air, 
The echoing tumult of the flight : 
Come ride with us on Samhain-Night.” 


The host was passing. 

‘My Thousand Treasures,” cried Fionn, ‘‘ go your ways: if ye 
are wise ye will envy me to-night!” 

He struck his hands together for warmth and kept his eyes steadfastly 
on the well. In some place far away rose the ullaloo of a wolf. A wolf 
answered it. The night grew colder. Fionn dared not lift his eyes 
from the well—the shadow of the Goddess fell upon it for one moment 
only—he could but guess the hours of the night, since it was not in his 
power to consult the wheeling stars. Slowly the hours passed, Fionn dipped 
his fingers in the well and touched them to his forehead—at that moment 
the water flamed. 

“ SXOU,” he cried. 

The silvery flame was stayed upon the waters. 

Upon the thither side of the well she stood. Her beauty was terrible. 
Her beauty was like a sword that twisted in his heart. Her beauty like 
a flame destroyed him. There was no strength left in him: the marrow 
was dried in his bones. 

And she stood there with the Universe behind her, with the Crowned 
Sidhe rank on rank—and he could not raise his head: could not raise 


a finger. 
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‘* What is your will? ”’ she said. 

It was a voice so faint and sweet and small that it seemed to be within 
Fionn himself that it spoke. 

Fionn knew that every mountain in Ireland stood alert for his answer. 
He would fain have cried : 

“To see you, to see you—only once—only once !”’ but his tongue 
refused him, and the sword of her beauty twisted deeper and deeper in 
his heart. He moaned like a hurt beast. He flung out his arms con- 
vulsively and fell forward with his face on the earth. 

His body sagged limply. 


THE SCARLET HAZELS. 


How light, how light, it was to be dead! He had not thought that it 
could be so light. The translucent greenness about him caressed his 
body: he moved without effort, sustained and poised in it. A sense 
of the deep below him filled him with mysterious joy. The vast spaces 
of this world were his, they lapped him intimately, they yielded to every 
wish : and like the intimate vastness around him his body was vast. He 
joyed in himself. He floated in his world : he cleft it with swift strokes : 
he swam strongly in it. It was a world of waters, iridescent. How the 
ripples of it played against him as he swam: how the bubbles of it danced 
and blossomed in foam. What a pulse, what a surge of delight went 
through it, lifting him, intoxicating him. He was swimming in the Well 
of the Sacred Hazels! He was the crimson-spotted Salmon of Know- 
ledge ! 

And the Nuts of the Sacred Hazel-Tree fell on the waters. 

They were like strange fruits, golden-rinded, ruby-hearted, fragrant, 
wonderful : and as they fell the water crimsoned, a surge of ecstasy moved 
in it, and everywhere a myriad joyous voices cried : 

““Exult! Exult! The stars blossom. Wisdom is born. Exult!” 

Fionn that was the God of the Waters exulted. Beauty flowered 
in him: Wisdomed unfolded. With every surge, with every pulse, with 
every heart-beat Fionn exulted. ' 

And still the fruits of the Hazel-Tree fell upon the waters. 

Like stars they fell, like glittering constellations, like flaming suns. 
And still the voices cried : 

“Exult! Exult! Exult!” 

But with Fionn it was different. . The splendour overwhelmed him, 
the ecstasy beat him down : as heavy rain beats down the flowering branch, 
as the torrent overwhelms the swimmer. Those voices that had cried 
out the very cry of his heart were alien now. He must escape from them 
or die. If he could hide in the depths, if he could find a shelter in the 
darkness, if he could be a water-weed in the cleft of a rock, forgotten, 
he might live—Fionn who knew so much, who had dared so much. 

He had but a moment in which to choose. Wide-eyed he made the 
choice. Gathering all his strength he thrust his splendid body upwards 
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in the salmon-leap. Into the flaming ether, into the intolerable ecstasy, 
he shot with winnowing fins and thrashing tail: a thousand colours 
flashed and faded on his scales: he whirled a splendour in that splendour 
of suns ! 

“* Exult /”’ he cried, as he somersaulted, ‘‘ Exult! EXULT!/” 

The radiance wounded him at every pore. He gasped and choked 
in the death-agony. He slid endlessly through space, fathom after fathom, 
league upon league, till the Abyss engulfed him. 


THE SALMON OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The sun had not yet climbed the horizon. The world was silver- 
pale. There was a light frost on the grasses, a light snow had feathered 
the summit of Slievenamon: everywhere there was stillness and cold. 
Fionn stirred uneasily: he clenched and unclenched a hand: he raised 
his head: he gathered himself together and sat up. The Well of the 
Shadow was like a mirror of polished findruiney. The tall ash tree 
beside it was jewelled with crystal in every branch. Naked it stood 
against the violet sky: low down a solitary star burned faintly like a 
forgotten lamp. 

Fionn rubbed the calves of his legs. 

“* Goll would laugh at the sight of me,” he said, ‘‘ Fionn that 
cozened himself with a dream—like a starved bodach!” 

_“* Ha! Ha! Ha! laughed a bird in the ash tree, ‘‘ Morning-wisdom 
like the headache after a feast!” 

‘* What thing are yous” cried Fionn. 

‘*T am a Solar Symbol,‘‘ said the bird, spreading the great wings 
of a ger-falcon. 

Fionn leaped to his feet: strength filled him: life danced and sang 
in every vein: his heart beat with the mighty pulsations of the earth. 

‘* What then am I¢” said Fionn, half to himself, 

‘“‘Ha! Ha! Ha! laughed the frosted grasses. ‘‘ What are we ¢ 
Ask a new riddle—for once!” 


The Decline of the Irish Drama. 


By ANDREW E. MALONE. 


HE establishment of the Abbey Theatre and the emergence of the 
school of dramatists connected with it made Dublin and Ireland 
for the first time of importance in the dramatic and theatrical world. 
Before the advent of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin had to depend upon the 
companies which toured with the latest ‘* London success ” for its drama. 
Occasionally such a company came to Dublin with a play by Shaw or 
Galsworthy, and even Shakespeare, but usually it was musical comedy, as it 
is now revue and farce. The establishment of the National Theatre 
Society gave to Dublin not only a native drama, but, in addition, drama 
which was something more than a digestive. 

It is rather remarkable that until the beginning of the twentieth 
century Ireland should have had no dramatic literature. The folk- 
literature is as rich as, if not richer than, any in the world. The bards 
sung into the nineteenth century, and the national tradition had preserved 
its individuality through all the disorder and oppression of nearly seven 
hundred years. The people have a natural love for acting and stage 
representation ; indeed, it may almost be said that they are born actors. 
Dialogue and repartee the Irishman delights in, and the best acting of 
modern English plays are the work of Irishmen. It seemed as if Irish- 
men could not produce drama in Ireland, and that they must cross the 
Irish Sea for their instinct for drama to have expression. The greatest 
comedies of the English stage, excepting those of Shakespeare, are those 
of Goldsmith, Sheridan, Wilde, and Shaw: it was in England and for 
England that they produced their plays. It may be that the technique 
of the stage was the obstacle which the ‘‘ dreamy Celt ’’ could not sur- 
mount, but it is more probable that the absence of facilities and encourage- 
ment is the basis of the explanation of what is one of the curiosities of 
literary history. The Irishman who could write plays went to England, 
where conditions were favourable, and enriched English literature with 
much that is immortal. The formation of the Gaelic League, and the 
disillusionment of the Parnell spilt, diverted the mind of Ireland into 
new channels, and interest in the Arts, as an essential part of the National 
life, began to revive. 

Those who have read George Moore’s ‘‘ Hail and Farewell’ will 
have received a very highly diverting account of the inception of the Irish 
National Theatre. It was in 1896 that Mr. W.B. Yeats conceived the idea 
of an uncommercial theatre disinterestedly devoted to National Drama. 
His original project was very modest. It was to hire a hall for a short 
period every year and there produce plays by Irish writers. Irish actors 
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not being available, it was arranged to have the assistance of actors from 
- London. For this project the title chosen was ‘‘ The Irish Literary 
Theatre,” and its first performance was given in 1899 under the guidance 
of Lady Gregory, W. B. Yeats, George Moore, and Edward Martyn. 
The play chosen for production was Yeats’ ‘‘ The Countess Cathleen,” 
and its production caused a scene which was surpassed only on the pro- 
duction of ‘‘ The Playboy of the Western World ” some years later. It 
is somewhat difficult to account for the objection then taken to Yeats’ 
play. It is a play of noble self-sacrifice which has since become a feature 
in the repertory of the Abbey Theatre ; yet it outraged the feelings of an 
audience unaccustomed to plays of such a character. During the succeed- 
ing years plays by Edward Martyn and George Moore were produced, 
but the first real success for the Irish Literary Theatre came on the night 
of October 21st, 1901, when the first play in Irish ever acted upon any 
stage was produced. This was Douglas Hyde’s ‘‘ The Twisting of the 
Rope,”’ which was acted by a company of Dublin amateurs which included 
the author himself. The audience went wild with enthusiasm, and it is 
to this first success that the later esteem of the Irish National Theatre may 
be traced. It was in this year, also, that the actors who afterwards made 
the name of the Abbey Theatre famous joined the enterprise. It was 
in rgo1 that W. G. Fay, an actor of remarkable power, who was, with his 
brother, Frank, the mainstay of the Theatre till 1908, collected a company 
of Irish actors to make permanent the project of Mr. Yeats. To those 
two actors and the company they collected must belong the credit for 
having given to the Abbey Theatre that unconventional style of acting 
which made it distinctive and its name famous throughout the world. 

The beginning of 1903 found the company with a permanent home in 
the Abbey Theatre, which it owed to the generosity of an Englishwoman 
who had done much for the drama in her own country, Miss A. E. F. 
Horniman. The company also assumed a new name, by which it is still 
known, ‘‘ The Irish National Theatre Society.” The right of the Society 
to this name has been contested by Paul Dubois in his book, *‘ L’Irlande 
Contemporaine,” and quite a large section of the public still considers 
that it is neither Irish nor National. The Irish National Theatre Society 
thus had the distinction of being housed in what was the first endowed 
theatre in either island. Since the opening of the Abbey Theatre the 
development of Irish drama has been very marked, but that development 
cannot be said to have been uninterrupted. The original company was 
broken in 1908 by the departure from Dublin of the brothers Fay, who, 
though they have since returned to Dublin, have not rejoined the com- 
pany permanently ; and in 1910 Miss Horniman withdrew the subsidy, 
so that the Theatre was compelled to become self-supporting. This it 
has done, but the feat has been possible only by the sacrifice of much that 
the Irish National Theatre Society was formed to foster. 

In 1903, before the Abbey Theatre was opened, and while the company 
was still performing in small public halls, there appeared among the 
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playwrights the names of the two who, with W. B. Yeats, still dominate 
the contemporary drama in Ireland—the names of John M. Synge and 
Lady Gregory. That year also witnessed the appearance of a younger 
dramatist in the production of the first play by Padraic Colum. The 
enterprise had by this time established its position in the artistic life of 
Dublin, and with the introduction of these three writers the character 
of its productions became more or less definitely fixed. Resentment 
against the productions of the Theatre has at times been very marked, 
but opposition begot support and the Theatre secured for itself a small 
but permanent audience. 
Synge and Lady Gregory made the ‘* peasant play ’’ the speciality of 
the Abbey Theatre, and by the ‘’ peasant play ”’ has it gained its reputa- 
tion. Very few plays dealing with the life of the towns have been 
produced, and thus the Theatre has come to have an almost exclusively 
rural atmosphere. This is, perhaps, as it should be, as Ireland is, even 
in its town life, definitely a peasant nation. Every aspect of rural life, 
and consequently every aspect of Irish life, has been portrayed upon 
its stage, and, perhaps, the recent decline in the quality of its plays is 
to be sought in that incest which James Joyce sees in all literary work. 
In recent years more thought seems to have been given to dialect than 
to drama; or, perhaps, when all Ireland was living drama the compara- 
tively artificial drama of the stage had no attraction for potential play- 
wrights. Instead of writing plays, Irish dramatists took to living history, 
and during the past ten years very few plays have been produced that are 
at all comparable with the plays of its first decade. Twenty years have 
now elapsed since the formation of the Irish National Theatre Society, 
and it must be said that its great reputation has been made during its 
first ten years, and very little of consequence has been added since. The 
death of Synge and the break-up of the original company seem to have 
changed the outlook of the Theatre, and changes in management have 
aided in accentuating the change. The company of which Arthur Sinclair 
was the dominating figure made the Abbey Theatre popular, but Sinclair, 
excellent though his acting very often was, reduced everything to the 
level of farce. How the audience laughed at Sinclair even in such plays 
as *‘ The Shadow of the Glen” or ‘‘ The Playboy of the Western World!” 
It was said that Mrs. Patrick Campbell made of Yeats’ ‘‘ Deirdre’ a 
** Second Mrs, Conchubhar.” With much more reason and justice it 
might be said that Arthur Sinclair ‘made of the greatest tragedy the 
occasion of a laugh. That Sinclair could be a great actor when he chose, 
witness his performance of the character of Carden Tyrrell in Edward 
Martyn’s ‘‘ The Heather Field,” but he usually preferred to get a laugh 
rather than to act. To Arthur Sinclair, perhaps more than to any other 
individual, may be traced the decline of the Irish drama in recent years 
Sinclair seemed to conceive himself as a great comedian, as in truth he 
is, and comedies only could be witnessed at the Abbey while he dominated 
the stage. When Sinclair left the Theatre the entire company was. 
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dispersed for the second time, and no company has since been got together 
which equals in quality those of Fay and Sinclair. Those two companies 
made the Abbey Theatre: that of Fay made its first great reputation, 
and that of Sinclair made it a popular success. Those who have seen 
the Fays, Sinclair, O’Donovan, Kerrigan, and O’Rourke, with Sara 
Allgood, Maire O’Neill, Maire Nic Shiubhlaigh, Kathleen Nesbitt, Eithne 
Magee, and Eileen O’Doherty have known some of the best acting on 
the contemporary stage. During the past five or six years the plays 
or the acting have not been up to the standard which the Abbey Theatre 
had for so long maintained. Occasionally a good play was produced, 
but even then the level of the acting was not high enough to give to the 
play the staging it deserved. On the whole, however, the plays have got 
the acting they deserved, as they were rarely of a quality above that 
of the farcical sketch. 

Those who made the reputation of the Abbey Theatre plays have all 
apparently ceased to write plays. Synge, of course, is dead, and his 
sombrely poetic strength no longer comes forth in new plays. Yeats is 
interested only in plays for drawing-rooms or plays that do not require 
actors. Lady Gregory, though still writing plays, has passed her zenith, 
and her recent plays are hardly above the level of others acted by the 
Abbey Theatre company. Of the younger dramatists whose earlier work 
was produced contemporaneously with that of Yeats and Synge, only 
Colum and, Lennox Robinson remain. Colum now lives in the United 
States, and seems to have become part of the literary life of that country, 
and Robinson is now the sole representative of the Abbey Theatre of its 
great days. Lennox Robinson has been for some years, till very recently, 
the manager of the Theatre, but the poor quality of the plays he is com- 
pelled to produce must not be held against him. The dramatic movement 
in Ireland would seem, for the present at least, to have worked 
itself out. 

The tendencies in recent years at the Abbey Theatre have been 
towards melodrama and farce. Of the writers of farce nothing need be 
said, as they have the same materials and the same methods everywhere. 
Of the writers of melodrama nothing reprehensible need be said, as the 
cultivation of native melodrama is, perhaps, of some importance, and it 
is all to the good that playgoers should prefer ‘‘ The Casting out of Martin 
Whelan” to ‘‘ The Face at the Window.”’ It would, however, be as 
useless to analyse such wor’ as it would be to profess that its recent 
prominence in the repertoire of the Abbey Theatre is a sign of health in 
that institution. A.E. has said of these tendencies: ‘* We have developed 
a new and clever school of Irish dramatists who say they are holding 
up the mirror to Irish peasant nature, but they reflect nothing but 
decadence. They delight in the broken light of insanity, the ruffian 
who beats his wife, the weakling who is unfortunate in love, and who 
goes and drinks himself to death.” And as Ernest Boyd has pointed 
out, ‘‘ by an irony of fate, this violent reaction has merely resulted in 
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very often substituting these plays with cheap effects for the restrained 
and careful work of the genuine realists.” 

Lennox Robinson, who is now the most considerable of the Irish 
dramatists, had his first success with essays in melodrama. His plays, 
‘The Clancy Name,” ‘‘ The Cross Roads,’’ and ‘‘ Harvest,’ are all 
melodramatic, and that quality is not entirely absent from his later and 
better plays. In ‘‘ Patriots” Robinson deals with the change in Irish 
political thought saying in three acts of a play what Yeats said when he 
wrote : 

“ Romantic Ireland’s dead and gone, 
’Tis with O’Leary in the grave.” 
His hero is a physical-force politician who has spent eighteen years in 
prison for his opinions. His wife and his brothers-in-law had shared 
those opinions, but they had become constitutionalists while he was in 
jail. When James Nugent arrives at his old home he tries to revive 
the old enthusiasm, but finds no response to his efforts. His relatives 
tell him that ‘‘ times have changed,” but despite this he determines to 
call a public meeting. When the time for the meeting comes no one 
attends it, the rival attractions of the local cinema being too strong. The 
play was produced in 1912. In 1916 came the proof that Robinson’s 
estimate of the psychology of the new generation was entirely beside 
the point; some of his colleagues even were executed for doing what his 
play argued was impossible. In 1915 came *‘ The Dreamers,” a historical 
play based upon the rebellion of Robert Emmet in 1803. ‘In this play 
Robinson departed from the traditional viewpoint, and presented a depress- 
ing picture of the rebellion and of those who participated in it. Emmet 
only is an idealist willing to risk everything for success. His followers 
are shown to be untrustworthy and even dishonest, and are made respon- 
sible for his failure and death. ‘* The Dreamers” is in some ways the 
best-constructed of Robinson’s plays; it bears the marks of careful planning 
and execution, but it is certainly not reliable as history. In ‘‘ The Lost 
Leader ” Robinson deals with the tragedy of Parnell: Parnell is revived 
and placed in the Ireland of 1917. ‘* Do you expect me to speak as I 
did twenty-five years ago, to forget nothing and to learn nothing? ” 
asks Lucius Lenihan (Parnell). ‘* Do you expect Ireland to change and 
me to stand still? ’’ Robinson seems to think that the old spirit which 
made cliques and personal spites the political dominants is still very 
strong; in the course of a party brawl, Lucius Lenihan is struck with 
a hurley-stick and killed. These three plays not only sense the changing 
political outlook in Ireland, but show that the political creed of Lennox 
Robinson had undergone a subtle change also. The nature of that 
change, and the occasion of it, he has portrayed for us in his novel, ‘‘ The 
Young Man from the South.”” In this story the son of Protestant Unionist 
parents, steeped in the traditions and prejudices of the Southern Unionists, 
comes to Dublin, and in the atmosphere of that city his prejudices dissolve 
and imperceptibly and subtly he comes to share the political aspirations 
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of the advanced party. In the character of Willie Powell is sketched 
some, at least, of the spiritual history of his creator, Lennox Robinson. 
_ Of his most popular and best-known play Robinson writes: ‘‘‘ The 
Whiteheaded Boy’ is political from beginning to end, though I don’t 
suppose six people have recognised the fact.” ‘‘ The Whiteheaded 
Boy ” has been played and accepted as a comedy, a very fine comedy, 
but apparently Robinson, and the other six people, see in it a political 
satire. ‘* The Round Table” is a comedy of spiritualism, which has, 
so far, failed to catch the public. His latest play is a delightful satiric 
comedy entitled ‘* Crabbed Youth and Age.” In this comedy a vivacious, 
well-informed mother, who is a good conversationalist, attracts the atten- 
tions of all the young men at the expense of her very modern ill-informed 
daughters. This little comedy is, perhaps, the best play that Robinson 
has written ; in its technique and in its dialogue it is a little masterpiece, 
and it is easily the best play that the Abbey Theatre has produced during 
the past five years. It suggests that a new Robinson is in the making, 
one who will be a master in the comedy of manners, and who will be at 
the same time a satirist of considerable power. 

Next to Lennox Robinson the most considerable Irish playwright of 
recent years is Seumas O’Kelly, who, unfortunately, died in 1918. His 
first claim upon the notice of the public was made when his play, ‘‘ The 
Shuiler’s Child ” was performed, though this fine play had been preceded 
by ‘‘ The Matchmakers ” and ‘* The Stranger ”’ in the repertoire of the 
Theatre of Ireland. It was not, however, until many years later that this 
play was staged at the Abbey Theatre in rg10. The “‘shuiler”’ is a familiar 
figure in Irish rural life, being the tramp, the wanderer, the tinker. In 
the person of Moll Woods, the *‘ shuiler,’”” O’Kelly created a character 
that gripped the public, and in the development of her tragedy he showed 
himself very proficient in stage technique. This great play was preceded 
by a slight comedy, ‘‘ The Matchmakers,’”’ by which he extracted much 
laughter at the expense of the Irish rural custom of arranged marriages, 
and another very slight comedy, ‘* Meadowsweet,” was produced by 
the Abbey company, after his death, in 1919. “* Meadowsweet ”’ also is 
a marriage comedy which turns upon the dowry of the land. In his 
comedies O’Kelly never reached the creative or technical excellences 
of his tragedies, ‘‘ The Shuiler’s Child,” ‘‘ The Bribe,” and ‘‘ The 
Parnellite.” | The dramatic intensity of ‘‘ The Shuiler’s Child” was 
displayed by Miss Maire Nic Shuibhlaigh upon the first production of 
the play, the main theme of which is renunciation. Moll Woods, the 
shuiler, singing from door to door for a livelihood, comes to the cottage 
of the O’Heas, a childless couple, who have adopted a little boy from the 
local workhouse. Moll recognises the boy as her son, Phil, whom she had 
‘been forced to abandon to charity. She longs to take him back, but the 
foster-parents have come to think of the boy as their own, and are very 
reluctant to let him go. An inspector from the poorhouse arrives and 
threatens to remove the boy, as he is not satisfied that pfoper care is 
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being exercised by Mrs. O’Hea. The shuiler determines to save her son 
from this. She returns to the workhouse and claims the child whom she 
had previously abandoned. Her request had, by law, to be complied with, 
and when her son is restored to her she takes to the roads again, bringing 
him back to the house of the O’Heas. The O’Heas fear that the boy is 
to accompany his mother on her wanderings, but as they are considering 
means of keeping the two close at hand the police arrive to arrest Moll 
Woods on a charge of child-desertion. Then the shuiler’s motives 
become clear: she has admitted her relation to the boy, so that she can 
obtain the sole right to dispose of him without the interference of the 
authorities. | She leaves him to the O’Heas, and stumbles out of the 
cottage to the prison to which the law will condemn her, and to that 
life of vagabondage, misery, and remorse to which she condemns herself. 
‘‘ The Bribe’’ is a sombre picture of the corruptness of local politics. It 
is the duty of the Garrymore Board of Guardians to elect a medical 
officer for the district, and bribery is freely used on behalf of the rival 
candidates for the position. John Kirwan, Chairman of the Board, 
has resisted the bribes, though he is a very poor shopkeeper. His wife 
is annoyed that her husband refuses to make his position advantageous 
to himself, informing him that the bribe that was offered would pay off 
a very pressing debt that she has contracted. Kirwan accepts the bribe, 
and at the election votes for the candidate he considers least competent. 
He pays for his dishonesty by the lives of his wife and her baby, which 
are lost by the incompetence of the doctor who had been appointed. 
‘* The Bribe ”’ is not only a dramatic play, but it is also a valuable side- 
light on the methods of Irish local government, which loses nothing by 
its respect for reality and drives home its moral with crushing force. 
“* The Parnellite ’’ was produced for the first time in September, 1917. 
It is the story of Stephen O’Moore, a farmer who stands by Parnell when 
his neighbours had deserted ‘‘ the Chief,” and who pays for his loyalty 
with his life. The intensity of the other two tragedies is not in this, but 
it is, nevertheless, a very moving drama. The death of Seumas O’Kelly 
removed one of the most promising of Irish playwrights who might have 
rivalled Synge in the tragic intensity of his work. 

The only other considerable figure whose plays have not yet secured 
the recognition that their merits deserve is George Fitzmaurice. In 
1907 was produced ** The Country Dressmaker,” but the play made little 
impression till its revival in 1912. Julia Shea is a sentimental dress- 
maker who has remained faithful through many years to Pats Connor, 
who had gone to the States to make his fortune. Julia is addicted to 
novelettes, and she endows the absent Pats with all the virtues of her 
romantic heroes. Connor arrives unexpectedly and learns how the dress- 
maker had waited for him. He had almost forgotten her ; had married in 
America without a thought of her. He is told how Julia had been fooled 
by the reading of forged letters, is touched by the cruelty of the trick 
and tries to live up to her conception of him. She is very much dis- 
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appointed, contrasting his changed appearance with her novelette-coloured 
remembrance of him, but in the end she turns with great dignity from the 
imaginary world of fiction to an acceptance of the realities. Rarely 
has a first play shown such qualities of style and technique as ‘‘ The 
Country Dressmaker.” The characters are well observed and the dialogue 
is rich with quaint terms and turns of speech. It is a perfect comedy 
of rural manners. ‘‘ The Moonlighter,” as its name indicates, is a play of 
the agrarian revolution of the 1880’s. Peter Guerin, an ardent old 
Fenian, is sceptical of his son’s patriotic professions, and opposes his 
ambition to join in a moonlighting expedition against a neighbouring 
farmer. The son leaves home in defiance of his father’s wishes, and 
when next he appears he has been in a city for a year, having fled at the 
critical moment. During his absence outrages had continued, and his 
old companions are in conflict with the police, but he had lost his 
sympathy with violent methods, and he reveals himself as a craven 
without a spark of courage. When one of the hunted moonlighters comes 
to Guerin’s house Eugene has nothing but caution to offer. It is different, 
however, with his father. The spirit of the old man is roused, and he 
rushes out to face the rifles of the police in an attempt to aid a young 
friend in whom the spirit of revolt has not been crushed. The old 
man is killed, and Eugene is left to meet the contempt of his old friends 
and his family. This play has some of the faults of the new peasant 
melodrama, but the character-drawing is perfect and the incidents are 
well contrived. As a study of the conditions which produce violence 
in rural Ireland the play is penetrating and real, and the knaves are 
depicted as carefully as the idealists. His three other plays are slight 
but they all have the same careful workmanship and vivid language. 
He can be as fantastic as Lord Dunsany, and the virility of his peasant- 
speech is only surpassed by that of Synge. As a folk-dramatist he is 
worthy of rank beside Synge and Colum. 

Of the host of playwrights whose work has been produced at the 
Abbey in recent years, only T. C. Murray and Brinsley MacNamara 
give promise of important work in the future. Little one-act farces, 
bloody melodrama, and political propaganda constitute the bulk of the 
productions, but here and there may be discerned a gleam of hope for 
the future. Murray has had three plays of considerable merit produced, 
but his best play has not yet been staged, though it has been published. 
‘* Birthright,” ‘‘ Maurice Harte,” and ‘‘ Aftermath ” are all tinged with 
melodrama, but ‘‘ The Briery Gap”’ is a little tragedy as grim and as 
moving as ‘‘ Riders to the Sea.”” Brinsley MacNamara has had three 
plays produced, ‘‘ The Land for the People,” ‘‘ The Rebellion in Bally- 
cullen,” and ‘‘ The Glorious Uncertainty,” all of which give promise 
of good work to come. ‘* The Glorious Uncertainty ” is a rural comedy 
which reveals a new aspect of MacNamara. It is a comedy worthy of 
rank with ‘‘ The Country Dressmaker. Bernard MacCarthy, whose 
plays, ‘‘ Crusaders ’’ and ‘‘ The Sea Call,” though somewhat imitative, 
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showed observation and dramatic power, might also be expected to 
produce something worth while. 

At present the supply of Irish plays seems to have given out, and 
the Abbey Theatre is given over to revivals of Ibsen and Goldsmith. 
The Irish literary movement began with poetry, developed into drama, 
and now apparently has settled down to novels. The novel is now the 
accepted medium for Irish writers as the play was ten years ago, and the 
Abbey Theatre has suffered in consequence. That may be but a passing 
phase, and it may be that when all the political turmoil has ceased the drama 
may have a new life. The ten years through which Ireland has passed, 
from the great Dublin strike of 1913 to the civil warfare of 1923, will 
have furnished enough material for powerful drama. And to the writers 
named will probably be added many of those who have so far written only 
trivial plays and many others who have never written at all. The Irish 
dramatic movement has had its years of brilliance and its years of decline. 
It may be that the years of decline are near their end, and that a new era 
of brilliance is about to dawn. A season devoted only to the dramatists 
of other countries, such as Toller, Capek, Pirandello, Andreyev, Sierra, 
Benavente, and the Irishmen, O’Neill, Munro, and the later Shaw, might 
conduce to this very desirable end. It is as important that our dramatists 
have opportunities of knowing the contemporary drama as that our painters 

_know the work of their own time. 
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Laoithe Cumainn. 


IV. 


Sguir dod shuirghe, lean dod leas, 
na bi éasgaidh ar h’aimhleas ; 
smuain, a bhean, an brath id chionn 
gach trath, neamh, uaigh is ifreann. 
Ni buan antoil na hédige, 
na hoir don chorp chréaféige ; 
tuig go dtéid gach ni f6 neimh 
gan bhréig sa chli é6r chéidghein. 
Na car na daoine deasa 
charas tu d’fhonn t’aimhleasa ; 
ceil do chaidreabh caoin orra, 
na sgaoil t’aigneadh eatorra. 
Da n-éistir a reacfaid ribh, 
ataoi 1 mbaoghal uair é¢igin 
go mbréagfa an séad suirghe sibh, 
an bhréag, no fuighle féinnidh. 
Léigid orra, d’fhonn t’fheise, 
éag d’aonghradh do dheilbhe-se ; 
a ghradh, na creid go gcaraid, 
bleid a lan da luathchanaid. 
Ma ta leat do leas 1 ndan, 
seachain suirghe na n-dgan, 
a bhean na gciabh bhfraistiogh bhfiorn, 
nach biadh h’aistear go hifreann. 


Fearr mar lon !4 na Cuinne 

Dia na aoinfhear againne ; 
ag so an Fear is dile dhuid, 
a bhean mo chridhe is caraid. 


Ni bhia pdédg mar luach leasa 

uait ann, na uain aighneasa 
duit 6n Fhior nach cam cridhe ; 
a-niogh am na haithrighe ! 


Ni beag dhamh a ndubhart ribh ; 
cuitim thi ar dhion an Duilimh ; 
guidhe Riogh an Luain do leas, 
’s do dhion gach uair ar h’aimhleas. 


—Muiris (mac Dhaibhi Dhwbh) Mac Gearailt. 


[Source : 23 D4, p. 217. (There are imperfect versions, consisting of quatrains 1-3, 
5-6, in 23 M 31, p. 30, and 23 G 27, p. 258; the former of these is anonymous ; the latter is 
vaguely ascribed to “ O Dala”’). A warning, addressed to women, against the snares of love. 
“Wien ate deceivers ever. If you wish to save your soul, let God, not man, be the object of 
your affection.” ; ; ; ; - 

MS. readings: 1. 13, racfuid ; 1. 27, dhuit ; 1. 28, mo chroidhe ts caruid ; 1, 31, croidhe ; 


l 2 1. 35% idh Ri. 
1. 33, ni bheag damh ; 1. 35, guidh ar Ri-] T. F. O’RAHILLY. 


The Ticket. 


LL was quiet in the compartment but for the regular breathing of 

the sleeper who lay stretched at half length on the opposite seat, his 

head resting in a folded arm. He had a light coat carelessly bundled ina 
corner, beneath which a horse’s bridle could be seen. 

Rub-a-rub, rub-a-rub, rub, rub—the train rumbled on and the 
telegraph wires glided beside it in smooth undulations, slipping up 
and down the poles with monotonous regularity. 

Speed began to slacken and the brakes to grind, and we were soon 
at a standstill in’ the little country station where tickets were collected. 
It was a languorous summer’s day—the few country ‘* gawks ’’ assembled 
for the arrival of the train were too languid to ‘‘ gawk” properly; the 
noontide stillness was intensified by the sizzle of the engine and the clank 
of a reaping machine in the shimmering distance, while the hum of the 
stationmaster’s bees and the scent of roses and wild thyme floating in 
at the window completed the general effect. 

Doors banged and clicked, one after another, as the ticket-collector 
proceeded on his way. Ours opened, and he took up the proferred tickets, 
sweeping them after swift scrutiny into the collection in his fist. 

Stooping over the sleeper, he placed a large, firm hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Yer ticket! ’” he demanded, but the sleeper stirred not 
nor spake. Then he insinuated one hand under his arm and tugged. 
** Come on!” he said, ‘‘ yer ticket.” The sleeper murmured uneasily. 
With the aid of his other hand the collector raised him to a more or less 
upright position. 

** Yer ticket !”’ he reiterated, ‘‘ I want yer ticket.”” The man passed 
a heavy hand across his brow and continued the movement over the 
summit and down the nape of his neck. For a moment he blinked good- 
humouredly at his questioner; then, closing his eyes, prepared to settle 
down. 

*“Come on, now,” the ticket-man persisted, though with evident 
fellow-feeling for a brother ‘‘ wud a dhrop in ”’—‘‘ Come on, now, an’ 
don’t be keepin’ me here.” 

The traveller suddenly sat up, tightened his lips, and turned a weary 
eye on the collector. Then, thrusting his hand into his trousers pockets, 
he dived right and left with laborious futility; he also looked on the 
floor, looked at the other passengers, and looked under the seats a few 
times. 

The guard bustled up with his green flag, sternly impatient. 

“* A’ ye goin’ to stay there the night, or ’—but sizing up the situation, 
he continued elliptically, ‘‘ Well, can’t ye go on wud him to the nixt 
stayshun.”” So he waved his flag, blew his whistle, and the train started 
away with a jerk. 
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The horsey man, conscious of this, but forgetting that his tormentor 
remained beside him, assumed that all was clear. With a sigh of relief 
he abandoned even pretence at effort, and would have relapsed into a doze, 
but was thwarted again. 

All the time he uttered no word, showed no anger, but passively 
submitted to the jurisdiction. At times, in a fury of hope, he would 
thrust his hand into a pocket, where it could be seen working like a cat 
in a sack, and his facial agitation was no less eloquent of feverish industry 
at headquarters. 

Sometimes forgetting that his hand was in a certain pocket not casually, 
but on business, he would leave it there and prepare to nod ; but the ticket- 
man was relentless. 

‘“ Thry that pocket there,’’ he said, pointing to his ticket-pocket. 
That was tried, but, of course, in vain. The collector looked at his watch, 
and circling it with his thumb thoughtfully, dragged out his excess-fare 
dockets. 

The traveller picked up his cap, which had fallen to the floor, and as 
he listlessly adjusted the lining discovered the missing document. — He 
turned on his .antagonist, exulting, and thrusting it out, ‘‘ Now,” he 
leered, ‘‘ what d’ye say ¢”’ 

As a man the ticket-collector was taken aback, though gratified in 
his official capacity; the conflicting emotions neutralized expression, 
so he shoved the card in amongst its fellows and squared the pack. 

The victor, relieved from other cares, began to search for something 
else—the bridle which the tossing of his overcoat had concealed in the 
corner. ~To one who had just found a ticket, the finding of a bridle did 
not present much difficulty, and elated at this second success, he shook it 
out with a joyous rattle for all to see ; but as no one contested its existence, 
he sank back to the repose which had been so long denied him. 


JOHN JAMES. 


The Dreamer. 


Ah, put aside your dreaming ; what are dreams ¢ 
The busy world’s astir and men are going 

To toil, and you—you talk of sunlit streams, 
And fields where poppies silky red are blowing. 


Yes, I, too, noticed wagtails at a pool, 
And often wondered at their pretty doings, 
Their dainty tripping up and down—now you'll 
Be holding me in talk: Woodpigeons’ cooings ¢ 


How sweet to hear at evening, when the light 
Is faded to the dull grey shade that wraps 

The trees and shrubs in mystery, one might 
Be moved to writing verse or prose perhaps. 


You think the roses there are charming; well, 
I find the tiniest things most exquisite : 
The scarlet or the yellow pimpernel, 
And berries after rain, and meadowsweet. 


Loosestrife, too, I love. Pray have you seen 
A heron feeding by the water’s edge, 

With background of tall rushes bluey-green, 
A dream of quiet colour in the sedge ¢ 


Ah, let us go together to the wood; 

I know where thrushes trill their sweetest song; 
The smell of pine trees now is hale and good, 

And if we dream—well, may our dream be long. 


AISLING. 
December, 1923. 


The Troubadours. 


By T. B. RUDMOSE-BROWN. 
To E: M. MacC. 


PROVENCAL is a language that was and is still to-day spoken over 

the whole of the south of France and the north-east of Spain. Its 
centre of gravity has shifted with the centuries: the classical dialect was 
that of the west ; the literary language of the nineteenth century was that 
of the east. To-day Catalan, the dialect of the south, bids far to out- 
strip them both. 

Provencal is not a “‘ patois,’” not the dialect of a province or the 
language of some tiny country. It is spoken by many millions of people : 
several great towns, Marseilles, Toulouse, above all, Barcelona, belong 
to its domain. Though its classical literature died with the thirteenth 
century, a continuous tradition kept the written language, as well as the 
spoken, alive until Mistral, Aubanel, and a host of others, including 
an Irishman, Bonaparte-Wyse, some of whose poems bear the imprint 
of Waterford, and, in Catalonia, Verdaguer, Rubio i Ors, and Maragall, 
brought fruit to the barren tree, and started anew a great outburst of 
Provencal literature, which still continues, not only in Arles, Avignon, 
and Marseilles, but in Gascony and Languedoc, where Estieu and Perbosc 
write the lineal descendant of the dialect of the first Troubadours, and in 
Barcelona, where a new world-literature, of which the greatest names are 
Lopez-Pico, Folguera, and Carner, has sprung into being, the expression 
and realization of the Catalonian nation. 

Thus, in studying the works of the Troubadours, we are not like 
leaders of a forlorn hope, devoted to things that have passed for ever, 
but we are looking back to the first beginnings of something alive and 
blossoming to-day, after a sleep of five hundred years ; and the embers 
that grew cold with the last Troubadours have blazed once more into 
a great fire. 

Provencal poetry has another and, to many people, no doubt, a more 
cogent interest. Provence was the cradle of Italian literature. Except 
for that of the mystical school of Umbria centred round the author of 
the Stabat Mater and of a number of Italian Laude, or songs of praise, 
Jacopone da Todi, there is, in all the work of Dante, no strictly Italian 
literary influence. With that one exception, Italian poetry before Dante 
was a reflection of Provencal poetry, and owes everything to it. The 
purely formal side, even, of Dante’s work, both in the Vita Nuova and in 
Divina Commedia, is entirely Provencal: the endecasillabo itself, the 
various stanzaic forms, the sestina, the canzone, the sonnet, the very 
terzina of the Divine Comedy, are Provencal forms, or modifications of 
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Provencal forms. The conception of ‘‘ l’amour courtois,”’ the service at 
first literal, later symbolical, of a married woman, turning at last to the 
service of the Blessed Virgin herself, are of Provencal origin. Dante, 
in his Vita Nuova, is but a Troubadour of the decadence, like Sordello 
himself, when the flesh and blood mistress of the earlier poets had been 
rarefied and quintessentialized into a mere abstraction, and religious poetry 
was about to absorb the whole movement. Beatrice in the Vita Nuova 
is almost, in the Commedia quite, a Theological Virtue. 

The very name of Beatrice comes from Provence. Two of the 
Troubadours, before Dante, loved a Beatrice: Raimbaut d’Orange, who 
sang Beatrice, Countess of Die and Poitiers and’ Valentinois, 
daughter of the Dolphin of Grenoble; and Raimbaut de Vaqueiras, who, 
though born a villager, became a Prince in the East, and sang Beatrice, 
sister of the Marquis of Montferrat, who was also King of Salonica. 

But for the Troubadours, Dante could never have written. If the 
Albigensian war had not destroyed Provencal civilisation and driven the 
Troubadours to take refuge at the Sicilian Court of the Emperor Frederick 
II., Italy would not have taken up the Provencal tradition, and again 
Dante could never have written the Vita Nuova or the Divine Comedy. 
Thus Pope Innocent III., in extirpating heresy in Provence, was, though 
he knew it not and sought it not, the founder of Italian literature, which 
should honour as its great precursors not only the Troubadours and their 
patrons, the Counts of Toulouse and the Kings of Aragon, the Kings 
of Castile, Prince Henry of England, ‘‘ the young English King,” and his 
brother, Richard Coeur de Lion, and the Emperor Frederick II., but also 
Innocent III., and the leaders of the Albigensian Crusade, Amaury, Abbot 
of Citeaux, Folquet, Bishop of Toulouse, and Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester. If Pedro II. of Aragon died in battle for Provence, and with 
him the flower of Provencal chivalry, the infamous Earl of Leicester, 
by sacking Beziers and Carcassone, by putting Provence and Languedoc 
to the sword, drove poetry into Italy, and said, unwillingly : ‘‘ Let Dante 
be. 1" 

The first Troubadour, William, Duke of Aquitaine and Count of 
Poitiers, died in 1127; only one lived much beyond the first twenty years 
of the thirteenth century, unless we count Peire Cardenal and Guiraut 
Riquier, whose poetical activity was wholly apart from and later than 
the rest. 

Before England or Italy had produced anything, when France had 
produced very little, in the middle of the twelfth century, Provencal 
poetry 1s in its first blossom, like an apple-orchard in spring, fragile and of 
surpassing loveliness. The shortness of its life seems to have given it 
a quality of concentration and something that only ephemeral things 
possess, as if it knew that into less than a century it» must compress its 
bud and flower and fruit. Happily, before the last great Troubadour 
was dead, Dante had written his Vita Nuova, and the withered tree of 
Provence broke into bloom again in the new soil of Italy. 
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Peire Cardenal lived till 1290, the year in which Dante’s Beatrice 
died. Riquier died in 1300. 

The most famous poem in all Provencal literature is an anonymous 
dawn-song of the latter part of the twelfth century, that Alba of quite 
incommunicable beauty beginning : 


En un vergier sotz folha d’albespi 
Tenc la dompna son amic costa si, 


with the refrain : 
O, God, O God, the dawn, it comes too soon! 


And that is the main burden of Provencal song until, in what began 
as a religious war against the heretics of Provence and ended as a national 
struggle against the hordes of France, the thoughts of the poets turned 
from the earthly to the divine mistress. 

Jaufre Rudel loved a ‘‘ far-off love ’’ to whom all his poems are 
addressed. Legend makes her a Countess of Tripoli, in whose arms, 
at last, he died. 

“« I go with a sad heart and bent head : the songs of the birds and the flowers 
of the briar please me no better than frozen winter. Never shall I have joy 
of love, unless from that far-off love. | Her perfection is so great that I would 
live for her in poverty, far away, in the Kingdom of the Saracens. I shall die 
sad and contented when I shall have seen that far-off love. But I know not 
when I shall see her, for our lands are too far apart; there are many roads and 
many mountain passes between us.” 


Bernard de Ventadour served in song (and no doubt otherwise), 
first, his liege lady, Agnes, Viscountess of Ventadour, then Eleanor, 
Queen of England, wife of Henry II., whom he followed to his foreign 
kingdom. Driven from the English Court by the ‘* lauzengiers”’ or 
scandal-mongers, the bane of every Troubadour, he sought his fortune 
at the Court of Raimon V. of Toulouse, and served there the Viscountess 
of Narbonne, till she died in 1193. Raimon died a year later, just before 
the Albigensian war, and Bernard, like the great Bertrand de Born, retired 
to the Abbey of Dalon to die. He was, like Jaufre Rudel, a love-poet 
and a love-poet only. ‘‘ Poetry,’’ he says, ‘‘ has no value for me, unless 
it spring from the depths of the heart, and it can only come thence if 
perfect love reign there... . ” 

Giraut de Bornelh, who wrote an Alba almost as famous as the great 
‘En un vergier,’’ was, however, almost entirely a moralist, and spent 
most of his time at the Courts of Castile and Aragon. -. He lived to see 
the decadence and ruin of Provence. ‘‘ Or son gandit joglar qu’ieu 
vi gent aculhitz,’”’ he wrote sadly in a great poem quoted by Dante in the 
De Vulgari Eloquenta. ‘‘ Gone are the Troubadours whom once I saw 
nobly welcomed... .” 

Bertrand de Born, whom Dante met in Hell, was a great lord and 
fighter, and has written almost only of war. He fought against his liege 
lord, Henry II. of England, and became the friend of his eldest son, 
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Henry, ‘‘ el joven rei engles,” whom he spurred to revolt against his 
father and his brother, Richard Ceeur de Lion. His poem on the death 
of Prince Henry is one of the most moving lyrics in Provencal : 

“ If all griefs and tears and sadness, all pains and loss and sorrow ever known 
in this grievous world were put together, they would seem nothing compared 
to the death of the young English King, through which all young and brave are 
in mourning, and the world dark, gloomy, and overcast, without joy, full of grief 
and. sadness)..4. 


Arnaut Daniel, whom Dante preferred to all other Provencal poets 
as the greatest artist in Provencal verse, is a difficult poet with a compli- 
cated and alambicated style, that ‘‘ trobar clus’ as it was called, which 
marked the victory of form over matter in Provencal. 

Peire Vidal is a strange figure, fantastic, imaginative, brilliant: a 
friend of Richard Cur de Lion, and for a time Emperor of the East, 
later an exile in Hungary and in Italy, he is the most remarkable of all the 
Troubadours, if not in his verse, which, however, is equal to that of. any, 
at least in his varied and wild life, stranger than any fairy-tale. 

Worthy in some ways to rank with him in this respect is Folquet de 
Marseille, who began life as a middle-class Genoese, courted and sang 
an Eastern Empress at Montpellier, the jilted bride of the King of Aragon, 
became Abbot of a Cistercian monastery, and died Bishop of Toulouse. 
Dante has placed him in Heaven on account of the part he played against 
Provence in the Albigensian war. 

He is the first great religious poet of Provence. 

“Vers Dieus, el vostre nom e de sancta Maria m’esvelherai hueimais, pus 
l’estela del dia ven dans Jerusalem. . . .” 

“Up and arise, sirs, who love God! For the day is nigh, and the night 
departs ; and let God be praised and adored by us, and let us pray Him that He 


give peace for all our lives. Night goes and day comes with clear serene sky, 
and the dawn delays not but comes fair and perfect.’ 


But a greater religious poet than Folquet is Peire Cardenal—a bitter 
adversary of Folquet, of the Pope, of the Franciscans and Dominicans, © 
and a passionate Provencal patriot. Him Dante does not mention at 
all, although he lived well into Dante’s lifetime. 

His Sirventes for the Day of Judgment, his poem in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin, strike a new note. After the Albigensian Crusade, under 
the influence of St. Dominick, the cult of the Virgin spread in Provence 
and produced a school of poetry in which she is sung in the manner of 
the older love-poetry. Dante knew and was influenced, though he nowhere 
admits it, by these poems. It is especially curious that Peire Cardenal, 
whose attitude, deeply religious and scrupulously orthodox, despite a 
violent political antipathy to the Papacy, was so near his own, should 
not have a place in any of Dante’s works. 

One of his poems contains his Credo, in nowise ‘‘ Albigensian ” : 


“«T believe that God was born from a Holy Mother through whom the 
world was saved ; he is Father, Son, and Holy Trinity, and He is One in Three 
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Persons. I believe that He opened Heaven and cast down the Angels from it 
when He saw that they were damned. I believe that St. John held Him in his 
arms and baptized Him in the water of the River. I believe in Rome and in 
St. Peter, to whom it was given in keeping to be the sole judge of penitence, 
wisdom, and folly.” 


When the Troubadours were driven from Provence a number of 
them took refuge in Italy. Of course, Provencal poetry was not unknown 
in Italy even before this date. Rambaut de Vaqueiras, in particular, 
had spent much of his life at the Court of Montferrat, and had written 
most of his poems there. Peire Vidal passed through Italy. But it was 
not until the Albigensian Crusade had ruined Provence that the Provencal 
influence in Italy became very strong, or that very many Troubadours 
were found there. The Court of the Emperor Frederick II. in Sicily 
was their especial refuge, but it was not the only one. During the years 
that followed the destruction of Provencal independence we find in Italy 
Aimeric de Pegulhan, who had lamented the death of Pedro II. of Aragon ; 
Guillem Figuera, the most bitter opponent of Innocent III.; Uc de Saint- 
Circ, who wrote the biographies of several of the Troubadours ; Gaucelm 
Faidit ; Guillem de la Tor, who visited Florence ; Peire Cardenal himself, 
and many others. 


The Emperor Frederick II. and his son, Manfred, wrote in Provencal. 
In the time of Rambaut de Vaqueiras, Albert, Marquis of Malaspina, 
set the example, but it did not become widespread until the expulsion 
of the Troubadours from Provence. The Italian writers of Provencal 
in the thirteenth century are too numerous to mention: of them the 
greatest were Bonifaci Calvo of Genoa, Lanfranc Cigala of Genoa, 
and Sordello of Mantua. Sordello interests us mainly because Dante 
met him on the lower slopes of Purgatory, where he guided him to the 
Valley of the Negligent Rulers. Sordello is a typical Troubadour of the 
decadence ; precious and affected, he adores an incorporeal lady, a mere 
abstraction: the Beatrice of Rambaut de Vaqueiras and the Beatrice of 
Rambaut d’Orange are on the way to become the Beatrice of Dante— 
a symbol of Revelation. 

But Sordello, though in this respect he can only share with others 
the honour of being Dante’s master, has another, though factitious, claim 
to interest. His fame is, perhaps, entirely due to Dante’s entire mis- 
conception of his character and to Dante’s unacknowledged plagiarism 
of one of his political poems, a sirventes or planh—that is to say, a lament— 
for the death of Blacatz—a patron of the Troubadours of his time. Sordello 
was a turbulent and violent man, by no means as good a poet as Bonifaci 
Calvo, and his Planh on Blacatz is a very poor piece of work, written in 
the worst type of broken-backed Provencal alexandrines. The theme is 
original, Certain potentates are bidden to a feast to eat the heart of 
Blacatz in order that they may gain courage to do noble deeds. These 
are the ‘‘ Emperaire de Roma ”—then Frederick II., since the Planh 
dates from 1240—the King of France, Saint Louis, the *’ pauc coratjos,” 
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King of England, Henry III., the dispossessed Count of Toulouse, 
the Kings of Castile, Navarre, and Aragon, and the Count of Provence. 


Now, the Rulers whom Sordello points out to Dante in the Valley of the 
Negligent Rulers, are with one notable exception and one notable addition, 
just those mentioned by Sordello. The actual individuals are, of course, 
different, since the Purgatorio was written some sixty or more years after 
Sordello’s poem, but they rule the same countries. Dante’s list includes 
the Emperor Rudolf, Philip III. of France, the King of Navarre, Peter III. 
of Aragon, Alfonso III. of Aragon, Henry III. of England, and Charles II. 
of Anjou, Count of Provence, the grandson, through his mother, Beatrice, 
of Sordello’s Count. 

The one notable addition is the King of Hungary. The one notable 
exception is, of course, the Count of Toulouse. Raimon VII. had died 
in 1249, and his dominions had been seized by France, although Saint 
Louis’ brother, Alfonso, bore the title of Count of Toulouse, until 1271, 
when Philip the Bold ultimately incorporated them in his kingdom. But, 
apart from this, Dante had another and more excellent reason for suppress- 
ing all mention of the Court of Toulouse. The national leaders of 
Provence against Simon de Montfort had been Raimon VI., Count of 
Toulouse, and Pedro II., King of Aragon, whom Aimeric de Pegulhan, 
one of the Troubadours mentioned by Dante in his De Vulgari Eloquentia 
had referred to as ‘‘ the flower of courtesy, the green leaf of delight, the 
fruit of noble deeds.” Their sons are the Count of Toulouse and the King 
of Aragon of Sordello’s poem. Now, Dante had no sympathy for Provence, 
much as he owed to the Provencal poets. 


We know that he was an Imperialist and had no feeling for national 
movements. Provence was, politically, to him, a rebellious fief of France, 
and, in matters of religion, a den of heretics. Much as he hated the Popes 
politically, he was a devout Catholic, and could not sympathise with the 
Catholic King of Aragon, and the Catholic Count of Toulouse, and the 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops of Provence, who, from national, not 
religious motives, it is true, had resisted the Papal Legates and the hordes 
of Simon de Montfort. | His only reference to the whole matter is to 
place the Troubadour, Folquet de Marseille, who had turned against his 
country, and been made pro-Papal and pro-French Bishop of Toulouse 
in 1206, and had been one of the chief leaders of the Crusade which began 
in 1208, and the first important event of which was the infernal cruelty 
of the sack of Beziers by Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. 


Folquet, whom the anonymous author of the Chanson de la Croisade, 
an ardent Provencal patriot, calls bluntly Antichrist, and accuses of having 
slain half a million people, men, women, and children, is placed by Dante 
in Paradise as the ‘‘ shining and dear gem” of the Heaven of Venus. 

The next step in the development of Italian poetry from Provencal 


was the imitation, in Italian, of the Provencal poets. In this respect the 
Court of Frederick II. was the cradle of Italian literature. 
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Frederick himself, his Chancellor, Piero della Vigna, Jacopo da 
Lentini, Rinaldo d’Aquino, and many others copied in Italian the forms 
and conventions and complexities of Provencal verse ; then, after the death 
of Manfred, Frederick’s son, in 1266, Tuscany became the chief centre 
of this Italian imitation of Provencal. Bonagiunta Orbicciani of Lucca, 
whom Dante met in Purgatory, Guittone d’Arezzo, and Chiaro Davanzati 
of Florence, among others, carried on the tradition. They were, like 
their Sicilian predecessors, wanting in spontaneity, as was only natural 
in poets copying a foreign manner in foreign forms. Guido Guinizelli 
of Bologna, Dante’s immediate master in verse, as he acknowledges on 
meeting him in Purgatory, is the first poet in Italian who can be compared 
in spontaneity with the writers of Provencal. With him Italian poetry 
puts off its swaddling clothes, and we may count him as the equal of his 
almost exact contemporary, Guiraut Riquier, the last Provencal writer of 
Provencal who can be counted as a Troubadour: they have the same ideal 
of love: it is not the passion of the earlier Troubadours, but the almost 
religious intensity of the later. Without love there is no nobility of heart, 
and nothing more is needed where love is. | The Lady who inspires this 
love is like the Lady of the later Troubadours, not of flesh and blood, 
but an abstraction, an epitome of all perfection on earth and all virtue 
and beauty, a reflection of Divinity. 

Tenea d’Angel sembianza 
as Guido said. 

The ‘‘ dolce stil nuovo,’”’ as Dante called it, was handed on by Guido 
to Guido Cavalcanti, to Lina da Pistoia, and to Dante himself. 

Meanwhile, in Provence, a few Troubadours kept up, in adverse 
times, the old tradition. But here, too, there developed, as in the new 
Italian poetry in Italy, a ‘‘ noel dig de nova maestria,”” as Montanhagol 
called it. The mystical conception of love has finally replaced the material 
conception: the work of Montanhagol and Riquier is fundamentally 
religious rather than erotic in the old sense: it carries on and develops 
the orientation given to the Provencal lyric by Peire Cardenal. 

Bernard d’Auriac, after the middle of the thirteenth century, begins 
a song: 

“I desire to make a pleasing song on the best of all women; for I will 
sing no other lady than the gentle virgin.” 


Folquet de Lunel sings : 
“© The acts and words of my lady are so perfect that he whom Love has 
brought to love her has every reason to rejoice... .” 


And the last of all the Troubadours, Guiraut Riquier of Narbonne, 
who is the contemporary of Guido Guinicelli, and lived well into the life- 
time of Dante, writes, in 1288, when Dante had begun his Vita Nuova, 
using the old forms and the old manner, but to a new purpose : 


“ Neither hot months nor cold, nor spring when flowers appear, make me 
sing of my perfect love for the lady whose perfect lover Iam. But I sing in all 
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seasons, when I wish, for she of whom I am enamoured, is the best and the 
loveliest woman that ever lived.” 


And he prays to be made a Perfect Lover, entirely submissive to the 
will of the Beloved: from perfect love all good actions will arise, all 
spiritual welfare . . . 

Riquier, however, knew that he had come too late. He was a great 
poetic artist : his conception differed little from that of Guido Guinicelli. 
He may have influenced Dante. But Provencal poetry was dead. When 
in 1265, the year of Dante’s birth, Riquier wrote his sonnet, in which 
he laments : 


“« Much ‘have I sung, but never was my singing pleasing to her whom I 
love,”’ 


he is, perhaps, merely repeating an old commonplace of the Troubadours, 
but it is in a new sense and with a new symbolical meaning. Dante was 
born to take up the torch of the medieval lyric and light the candles of 
Italian song. Poetic supremacy has definitely passed from Provence 
to Italy. What had been born on the lips of a Duke of Aquitaine died 
with a petty bourgeois of Narbonne. 

What does it all come to in the end: The earlier Provencal poets— 
those of the prime—wished to pluck the rose, at least in song. They 
sang a mortal lady, not without the faults of humanity, usually the wife 
of their patron. The later Provencal poets sang first a Perfect Lady : 
from her they sought only the self-realization that love without hope of 
reward brings to the Perfect Lover: it is but a step to finding in Love, 
so conceived, the Mystic Rose of Divinity itself. With but a slight trans- 
ition they came to sing the Mother of God, the symbol of all Perfect 
Love. The Italian Troubadours followed the Provencal fashion: they 
belong to the ending of Provencal. Their Lady is one who inspires no 
earthly passion: she is the exemplar and lodestone of divine love. 
Following them the Italian poets who wrote in Italian took up the tale 
where Provencal poetry—in Provence and in Italy—left it, and Guido 
Guinicelli and his pupil Dante are at one with Guiraut Riquier, and carry 
on the story where he left it. If Beatrice in the Vita Nuova bears still 
some faint semblance of a mortal lady, Beatrice in the Divine Comedy 
is lost in the unsubstantial cloud where quintessential stands 


In overlordship of all mystic lands, 
The burning essence of divinity. 
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The Bear. 


A Play in One Act. 
By MARGARET BARRINGTON. 


People in the Play : 
Ulrich Hassler .. .. A Woodcarver and Innkeeper. 
Lise Hassler sh .. His Daughter. 
Cyril Brent 8 .. An Englishman. 


Time: Rather late summer in the High Alps. 
Scene: The living-room of an Alpine chalet. 


The play takes place in the living-room of an Alpine chalet in the Berner 
Oberland, near a mountain pass. 

The room is made entirely of wood. At each side of the stage are doors 
leading to the cubicles reserved for travellers, The door in the back of the 
stage leads out. There is a window near the door, and between them hang 
the implements of an Alpine guide, his rope, ice-hatchet, stick and hat—all 
in order. 

Around the room are all manner of carved objects—hat-stands, umbrella 
stands, hall seats, etc., such as any traveller sees in the Berner Oberland. 
The design in all of them is the same—the bear. Wooden bears of all sorts 
and sizes are scattered round the room, some only begun, most half-finished. 
none completed. Ulrich Hassler sits working at one near the stove. He 
is whittling intently, striving to imprint some image which ts in his mind on to 
the wood. __ Lise, his daughter, is making lace at the table. ‘She is the 
common Alpine type, thick-set, flaxen-haired, and blue-eyed. She wears 
the dress of the Berner peasant girl. She speaks as if in a half-dream, and 
walks with the short tentative step of the sleep-walker. Her hands are 
roughened with toil and her neck slightly swollen. While she works she keeps 
muttering to herself. 


Lise (muttering)—Yes, yes, yes—here we still are—another winter 
up here—never any gaiety—never any life—a little short summer— 
and then winter—long, long winter. All my life—nothing but winter— 
snow and great mountains. No life—everything dead—white and dead. 
(She rattles her bobbins with anger.) Why can’t we go down to the village 
for the winter? It is better than staying here. There is life there— 
people—and gay companions, There are dances there—wooings and 
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weddings—perhaps—who knows ¢—there might be my wedding. I'd 
wear white—with flowers in my hair. But up here—how could that 
happen? There’s no life here—in these Alps. (She ceases rattling 
her bobbins and moves them dreamily backward and forward.) 

Ulrich (also muttering)—I wonder will this one come right¢ Icannot 
discover where I go wrong. Well, that’s right, so far. But now the 
difficulty begins—how to get that stupid, jolly look he had ¢—and then 
the surprise !—the amazement in his stupid eyes !—some feeling at last 
in the wooden face! (He whittles more slowly, carefully.) Bears are 
stupid animals—but sometimes a soul, a groping soul, comes alive in 
their stupid heavy bodies—and they look amazed. (He studies his bear 
carefully.) 

Lise (muttering)—Dances—gay-coloured dresses and dainty small 
shoes. But I cannot dance. There’s noone to dance with here—except, 
perhaps, the bears, and no one to pipe to our dancing. Sornetimes a 
guide comes—or a stranger—but they do not notice me. Could I learn 
to dance in the village? I might dance well—my feet are small enough. 
(She looks at her own feet, and then at her father’s, comparing them with 
her eye.) 

Ulrich (excitedly)—I’m afraid to touch it now. It’s almost there, 
almost. (He nervously flickers his knife round the head of the bear, snicking 
the wood here and there in unimportant places.) 

Lise (fiercely)—Father ! 

Ulrich—Hold your peace, girl ! 

Lise—I will speak, father; I will. You have silenced me long 
enough. Why can’t we go down to the village for the winter? It will 
soon be here now, and we willsee noone until the spring. Think, father— 
I am young, and all winter I must stay here and look at you making bears 
all the time, all the time—and hear no music, no singing, have no gay 
companions. Oh, it is terrible here—the long months—and it’s gay and 
warm and bright in the village. 

Ulrich—Be silent, I tell you. Is this a time for argument when all. 
I need is the last cunning twist of the hand ¢ 

Lise—No, no, father, I will not be silent. Why won’t you come, 
father, down there where it’s gay and joyful? I cannot pass my life 
here half-dead. Now that the cattle have gone down from the high 
pastures, andIcan no longer speak now and then with a herd or guide— 
I can no longer bear the mountains. Perhaps to-morrow it will be too 
late. Perhaps the snows will come in the night and we will be closed 
in here for many months. Come, father ! 

Ulrich—Be silent, girl. We have no money. 

Lise—If you would finish those bears and sell them, then we’d have 
money. But there you go! You nearly finish something and then you 
drop it and start another, Why can’t you finish what you begin ¢ 

Ulrich—They’ve gone wrong, I tell you. And this one will go 
wrong, too, if you do not cease your silly chatter. Besides, you know 
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I cannot go down there until I have proved to them—shown them that 
he really did become a bear, until I put his face here on the wood and show 
it to them. Get on with your work now and keep silent. (He turns 
again to his bear, muttering.) She and her talk—weddings—dances— 
flowers—life—foolishness ! Now where does the secret lie hidden 
in the wood’ Wili I cut the eye wider? No. Or take away a little 
more of the lip¢ ’ll leave it a while and I’ll do this foot a little better. 
(He carves.) 

Lise (going on with her work)—No, no. He won’t—he won’t go down 
—another winter up here. Oh, why won’t he go? Maybe in the spring 
I'll go down—maybe he’ll finish his bears this winter—and in the spring 
he’ll sell them and give me some money. And I'll go away to the 
Argentine—across the sea. What is it like, the sea¢ It takes days and 
days to cross—and is deep—as deep as the mountains are high, maybe 
deeper. Maybe in the Argentine I'll meet someone. (Her voice gets 
dreamier.) I'd wear white—and have flowers in my hair—and there 
would be music—all the other girls envying me. He’d be tall and 
strong, like Johann Hiirlimann, the guide. But he’ll never let me go. 
Some day I'll steal his money and go—some day, (A step is heard on 
the verandah outside the house.) Father, here’s someone. 

Ulrich (without raising his head)—Go, see who it is. 

Lise goes toward the door as Cyril Brent enters. He is the usual 
type of English businessman, of a sanguine appearance and temperament, 
fond of outdoor games. He is wearing a riicksack and mountaineering 
clothes, and carries a long pointed stick which he lays down near the door. 

Brent—Good afternoon ! 

Lise—Good day, sir! What can I do for you ¢ 

Brent—Well, first of all, could I have something to eat ¢ 

Lise—Certainly, sir. What would you like ¢ 

Brent—Well, some beer and bread and cheese and some sausage, 
if you have it, please. 

Lise—Certainly, sir, in one moment. (She clears away the end of 
the table facing Ulrich, and Brent sits down. She begins to set the table.) 

Brent (to Ulrich)—Good afternoon ! 

Ulrich (looking at him intently)—Good day ! 

Brent—Remarkably fine weather we’re having for this time of year, 
don’t you think ¢ 

Ulrich—I haven't noticed anything out of the ordinary. 

Brent—Oh, I think it’s very fine, with just an invigorating touch 
of cold. It braces you up, makes you feel fine and fit, I could walk fifty 
miles on a day like this. 

(Ulrich grunts and goes on working at his bear.) 

Lise—You come from England, sir ¢ 

Brent—Yes, how did you guess ¢ 

Lise—It is not very difficult. I see many of your countrymen here 
during the summer. 
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Brent—Yes, I suppose you’d know a Britisher anywhere. I’m from 
Nottingham, you know, a great manufacturing town in the centre of 
England. Rather like Zurich, but, of course, not so beautiful. Still, 
quite an attractive town in its way. 

Lise—I’ve never been to Zurich. 

Brent—Not been to Zurich ¢ Why, here am I, a stranger, and only 
been in Switzerland six weeks, and I’ve been pretty nearly everywhere. 

Lise—I’ve never been further than that village you see down there: 
in the valley. 

Brent (cheerfully, eating heartily the while)—Well, there’s quite a 
nice view anyway—inspiring, I call it. By Jove, I’d give anything for a 
view like that from my bedroom window. To see that gorgeous snowy 
fellow first thing in the morning. , 

Lise—Are there no mountains in England ¢ 

Brent—Oh, yes, there are ; quite big ones, too. But not like those: 
big fellows. 

Ulrich (who has been working feverishly at his bear)—Why do you come: 
up here so late in the year’ The evenings fall quickly, and it is a long 
walk down again to the village. 

Brent—Oh, I don’t intend going down to the village again. I’m 
going to cross the pass. I promised to meet some friends on the other 
side to-morrow. 

Ulrich—But you are alone ¢ 

Brent—Yes. I'll find the way all right. 

Ulrich—Then, you will never meet your friends. You will never 
get across that pass without a guide. 

_ Brent—Why, I scarcely thought I would need one. And, anyway, 
I can get one here. 

Ulrich—No. The guides have all gone down for the winter. Iam 
the only person who stays here on the mountain, 

Lise (who is again working at her lace)—Yes, indeed, sir. Here we: 
stay the whole long winter, and never see a human being from now to the 
springtime. 

Brent—But surely you can put me on the road? (He sees the guide’s 
outfit on the wall.) Why, there’s a guide’s whole outfit. And where’s 
the guide ¢ 

Ulrich—It is mine. 

Brent—Yours¢ Are you a guide?’ Why didn’t you say so ¢ 

Ulrich—I am no longer a guide. 

Brent—Ah, I see. Well! we all get past our work some time. 

Ulrich—No one knows these mountains better than I do. Before 
the guides make some dangerous expedition they come to see old Ulrich 
Hassler. But I am no longer a guide, I am a woodcarver. 

Brent—You surely do x:ot find it a more lucrative profession ¢ 

Ulrich—I have not finished one yet. 

Brent—Then, why $ 
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Ulrich (ill-humouredly, working with deep concentration)—-Must 
there always be a why and a wherefore ¢ 

Brent—Well, it does seem rather strange, you must admit. 

Ulrich—Not when I tell you, what any guide would tell you if you 
asked him, that the last time I went out as a guide I came back alone. 

Brent—How was that ¢ 

Ulrich—They will tell you, that on examining my rope they found 
it had been cut. 

Brent (astonished)—You cut it? Well, it was hardly sporting, was it? 

Ulrich (paying no attention to Brent’s remarks, though looking at him 
carefully as he continues carvingX—No one would believe me—no one. 
If it had been a man, a human creature who had fallen down that crevasse, 
I would not have cut that rope. But for a bear? Who would have 
risked his life for a bear’ He would most likely have killed me. My 
life or his; so it was mine. 

Brent—But I do not understand. 

Ulrich—Why should you? Ah, it is nearly right, nearly finished 
at last. How astonished he looked when he went hurtling down the 
crevasse, just as you look now—(to Brent)—when you listen to the ravings 
of a mad old guide—a good guide for all that, a famous guide. 

Brent (who has finished his meal)—Well, anyway, I'll take your word 
for it. Can you come over the pass with me?’ We’d better be getting on. 
As long as you know the way, I don’t mind anything at all about your 
bears. | 

Ulrich—One moment. Then, I'll come. There is something I 
must finish first. (Works on while Lise clears the table.) 

Lise—You’d be better down in the village, sir. It is cold and 
dangerous up here on the mountain, and it’s warm and safe down in the 
valley. 

Brent—But it’s danger I want. I’ve eleven months of safety every 
year at home in Nottingham. (He gets up, takes up his alpenstock and 
hat. Ulrich looks at his bear, grunts, and puts it away.) 

Ulrich (to Lise)—Now it is finished, Lise, it is finished at last. Now 
they'll believe me when I show them his face, show them what he really 
was. I’m going otit now with this Englishman. They are all bears, 
these English—just bears. (He mutters to himself as he puts on his hat, 
arranges a sprig of edelweiss at one side of it, takes his ice-hatchet and rope 
from the wall, and follows Brent). Bears—just bears—another bear. 

Lise—Now, he has left me here all alone—-alone with night coming 
on. I won’t stay, not a moment longer. I will go down to the village. 
But I have not enough money. Where can I find money? (She looks 
desperately round, and her eye lights on the bear.) I'll bring that bear with 
me and sell it. It is fortunate that he finished it. (She uncovers it, looks 
at it. Startled, she steps back.) Dear God—dear God, how like my 


father it is. 


[The End.] 


Il Mio Carso. 


By SCIPIO SLATAPER. Translated by J. M. HONE. 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. 

Below are some characteristic extracts from Scipio Slataper’s /1 Mio Carso, the auto- 
biography of a young Italian of Trieste written in the days when that city was still a part of 
the Austrian Empire. Other portions of the book were printed in the February number of 
the Dublin Magazine. In reference to the allusion previously made to the alleged Slavonic 
traits of Slataper, a word of explanation is necessary. It pleased the fancy of some of Slataper’s 
friends to classify him as an Italianised Slav. WNevertheless, he belonged to a traditional family 
of Trieste. There was in his family a drop of ancient Slavonic blood; but it was not this 
which furnished the principal traits of a character that was altogether modern and formed 
under the stress and struggle of modern life. He was, however, in contact with the 
Slavs of to-day, and was one of the first to study them and to study the lands of the Carso 
over which they are spread, and where he wrote his book. So that in this youthful work we 
see the dormant and aristocratic Latin genuis of Trieste stretch out to discover new and 
hitherto unsuspected horizons. 


THE DIE-HARDS. 


TENO, Gigetti, Toci, Oidecani, Eugenio, Vincenzo, Scarpa, Pipi, 

Hallo, in the water! To-day we fight for the honour of the club the 
‘* Die-Hards!’’ The water spurts in billows when the ‘‘ Die-Hards ’”” 
plunge from the palissade, head foremost. The paunchy citizen with the 
straw hat, who, before immersing himself in the water, bathes his navel and 
forehead hygienically, runs off terrified by our plunge. All the pacific 
bathers hurry away far from the buoy, the rope, the spring board, because 
no one knows where the ‘* Die-Hards”’ have decided to settle to-day, no one 
knows what new invention they have in mind as they plunge laughing 
from the palissade. 

The sea leaps up and foams in joy. The sea cares noi for the difficult 
asthmatic rowing of old men, or for the desperate flounderings of 
awkward bathers. The sea likes to be cut, to be struck, to be opened 
by muscular legs and bronze arms. The sea loves the serene turbulence 
of youth, which penetrates her in every sense, which drinks her up laugh- 
ingly, and then casts her forth from the mouth in long jets of water. She 
loves fresh eyes wide open in their course through the depths among 
the sea-weed. 

Forward, little Dauphins! To-day we fight for the honour of the 
“ Die-Hards!” Last Sunday the ‘‘ Die-Hards,” plunging heavily from 
the top of the palissades, joyously splashed the naked bodies of the counts and 
the fine German gentlemen who had not yielded place to them. These 
protested, and the management threatened to prevent the ‘‘ Die-Hards ” 
from bathing. This is the day of revenge. 

The waves roll up from Salvore, and the battle increases in ferocity. 
The German “‘ signori ’’ are in the water and advance smiling ironically 
in their moustachoes. Oh! oh! one of them wears on the upper lip 
a reticle to hold his straight moustache in place. Die-Hards ! 
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In a semi-circle! Eyes protected! March in order, close-ranked. 
and answering our chief :—-Die-Hards ! 

These are the spurtings of the enemy! Soft and flat like the flesh 
of Medusa. 

But those of the “‘ Die-Hards” go direct, elastically, like blows from a 
sling. A stinging salt in the blue pupils of the enemy ! 

Take care! Drawn in! The raging enemy precipitates himself 
against the foremost of our comrades and ducks him. Hurry up! 
Hurry up! Hurry on! I feel on my neck the enraged nails of the 
moustachoed enemy, and the water yields under the weight of my body. 
I touch bottom. Two legs hold me fixed there. The sea whirls around. 
I crouch, and seize a leg, and now he is down, the villain! Long live 
the “‘ Die-Hards ! ” 


* 


IN FLORENCE. 


No, no, my life was not always like this, yet I find myself unquiet 
and out of place. I have found companions and friends, and I have 
worked with them, but I am not so intelligent as they are. Nothing I 
say can impress them. They, on the contrary. can discuss and prove 
that one must recognise such and such a truth. I am only indecisive 
and contradictory. I need to be silent and to prepare. 

But why do they sometimes suffer from dejection, and despair of 
everything ¢ He who desires to reform others has no right to be weak. 
He must go straight ahead. He must greet life lovingly, even when it 
bears heavily upon him. He must obey his own duty. They are more 
intelligent than I, more cultivated and wearier. 

Perhaps because I am of a youthful city, and in my past there are 
the thickets of the Carso. I am not sad, sometimes I am vexed with 
self, and then I go to sleep like a beast in need of lethargy. I don’t refine 
things. I have confidence in myself and the law. I love life. But 
discussions on art and literature weary me. I am something of a stranger 
in their world, and I am sorry for it, but I cannot get over the fact. I 
had rather talk to ordinary people and interest myself in their affairs. 
Maybe, all my life will ke vain search for humanity, but philosophy and 
art do not satisfy me, do not impassion me sufficiently. Life is ampler 
and richer. I want to know other countries, other men. For I am in 
no way superior to others, and literature is a sad and arid trade. 

Now for our article. For a long time I have been silent ; it is time 
to bore again. Red pencil: 1, 2,3,4,5 ++. + The pages are numbered 
and ready. A cigarette. We shall lean on the table in order to adore 
the idea as it boils over, mixed with ink, at the end of our pen. 

The Development of a Soul in Trieste. I begin to write ; I tear up; 
I begin again; I tear up. Cigarettes. The room fills with smoke, ideas 
close up like corals at sunset. It is useless to delude oneself. I have 
nothing to say. Iam as empty as a reed. 
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What are you doing here, before this table, in this dirty furnished 
room? Even when you put your snout in the fresh verdure of this jar, 
your eyes weary of the grey paper on the walls and will not succeed in 
escaping into dream. To-day even Shakespeare is a pile of books who 
conceals from you a corner of the horizon. Facing you, the Rencounter 
reddens for sunset; and if you lean from the window and look to the 
left, there is Fiesole clear like an ambered crystal. There is snow on the 
Secchieta. Let us go to the Secchieta. 


. + + * + ¢ ¢ 


THE CARSO. 


I lie at full length on the grass. The sun fans me on the eyes, with 
the diffuse quivering of the olive trees. The mistral comes up from 
the Adriatic, bearing health and joy. The greeresea of Grignano stirs, 
and throws up spray in innumerable flames, in golden stars, and I am 
penetrated with the fresh peace, and I open out like earth in March. An 
ingenuous and disjointed song floats on my lips. 

How greedily one’s body adapts itself to the earth! My arms expand 
widely over it, and my breath melts like a prayer in the infinite joyful air. 

Mother Earth! I have cursed you, and you greet me all the more 
loving and serene. Your young trees surround me, whispering in chorus, 
the corn cracks and undulates towards the red tufts of the rushes, whilst, 
gushing out from the dark verdure, the apple-trees widen and extend 
to the humming of the wasps and gnats, who are outlined on the blue of the 
sky like shimmering lace-work. And away, away, a leap and a trill, and 
the seagull has dived into the water. 

It is pleasant to rest in this way, toying delicately with the long grass, 
and to throb, one’s gaze lost in the sky. JI ama docile prey that desires 
to be absorded in Nature. 

Carso, how hard you are and how good! You have no rest; you 
lie naked to the frost, and in August, my Carso, broken and panting 
towards a line of mountains as towards a goal; but the mountains spiit, 
the valley closes in, the torrent disappears underground. 

All the water is engulphed in your crevices; and the dry lichen throws 
a grey tint on the white rock, and one’s eyes wincé in the furnace of August. 
There is no truce. 

My Carso is hard and good. Its every blade of grass has cleaved 
the rock in its growth, every flower in budding has drunk of the heat. 
So its milk is healthy and its honey is perfumed. 

It is bare of flesh. But every autumn another brown leaf disvegetates 
in its hollows, and its little red covering of earth senses the stone and iron. 
It is ever new, it is eternal. And opens within it from time to time a 
quiet dolina,* and Carso rests like a little child among the red peach trees 
and the reeds of wheat. 


* A funnel-like rock characteristic of the Cargo. 
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Stretched out on your lap, I hear, far off, in the depths, the water 
gathered in your whirlpools, a pure fresh water which brings health and 
youth to sea and city. 

I love the water of your grottoes, which finds its way into straight 
and fruitful paths. I love the women of the Carso, who protect themselves 
from the north wind by pressing between their teeth knotted handker- 
chiefs, as they go down in groups to the town, and hold on their heads 

‘large nickel vases full of hot milk. And the white ray of the dawn, and 
the melancholy burning of the sunset in the obscurity of the city. 

There all is order and work. In Puntofranco at six in the morning 
the frozen pilot on duty, his eyes opaque from the vigil, salutes the 
custodian with the keys who opens the rope shop. The great brown 
and black oxen slowly draw empty waggons up to the steamers that 
arrived last night ; and when the waggons are in their place, at half-past 
ten the porters are spread about under the hangars. They carry in their 
pockets a pipe and a piece of bread. The leader of a gang mounts on the 
‘cargo deck, and around him, with their note-books lifted high crowd 
over two hundred men, crying out to be engaged. The captain of the gang, 
after a rapid choice, seizes all the note-books he requires, and then goes 
off, followed by the men he has engaged. The others stay silent and 
disperse. A few minutes before the half-hour, the mechanician with the 
blue blouse climbs the ladder of the crane, and loosens the water pressure ; 
and at last, at long last, the carts arrive, long lorries bounding and screaming. 
The orange-coloured sun surges up above the grey line of the shops. A 
clear sun on the sea and over the city. On the quays, Trieste awakens, 
full of animation and colour. 

Our great steamships lift anchor for Salonica and Bombay. And 
to-morrow the engines will thunder across the iron bridge over the 
Moldava, thrusting, along the Elbe, into Germany. 

We, too, we shall obey our laws. We shall travel with uncertain 
footsteps and nostalgic desires, urged on by anxious memories which 
will never be altogether ours in any place. Whence are we comes 
The fatherland is far off, and the nest is broken up. But, moved by love, 
we shall return to Trieste, our true country, and there shall we be reborn. 

We wish Trieste well for the tormented soul she has given us, She 
detaches us from our little miseries, and makes us hers, and makes us 
brothers of all the contested countries. She has raised us aloft for the 
accomplishment of a struggle and a duty. And if by those African and 
Asiatic plants which her merchandise spreads among the warehouses, 
if on her Exchange where on the wires to Turkey and Porto Rico, a new 
basis of wealth is being solidly constructed, if by her force of life, her 
tormented and bruised soul—if by all these things a new will affirms itself 
in the world, then let Trieste be blessed for having made us live without 
peace or glory. We wish you well, Trieste, and we bless you because 
we are happy to consume ourselves, if need be, in your brasier. 


Resurrection Morn. 


I do not believe in anything but love. 
Fine silver sand will fly 

Across the trumpet-ringing sky 

When your mother and my mother 
Flash to each other, 

And we are by, 

On resurrection morn. 


Then may the bitterest thorn 

They have endured 

Glitter, a jewel-point pinning the holy veil. 
Father in heaven above, 

Help or we fail, 

And nothing at all is secured, 

When they are forlorn, 


D.. L. KELLEHER: 


The White Hour. 


By N. M. GUNN. 


E paused by the water-barrel in a momentary listening, while a little 
white flame crept in about his eyes; then he took the last step to 
the back door and lifted the latch. 

There were two or three paces of a gloomy passage-way to the kitchen, 
and from the gloom he saw the spectral head of the old woman above 
her dark clothes. From the stiff wooden chair her body leant a little 
to the flickering fire, but her face was turned from it to the window. The 
quiet, early-evening light from the window fell with such a radiance on 
her face that the young man felt the uncanniness of it. 

“Well, Grannie!”’ he cried cheerfully, passing the top end of the 
boxed-in kitchen bed into the kitchen itself. A cool, healthy breeze 
rustled from him, and as he rubbed his hands before the flickering blaze, 
he laughed. 

“Ts it yourself !’’ she cried, with a start. Her welcoming voice 
was So quavering thin that its warmth went easily as a blade to his heart. 
The kindliness of her was a thing beyond analysis. ‘' Take in a chair ! 
Takeinachair!’’ Her body swayed as though it would take it in for him. 

Before he had right seated himself, she lifted her voice. 

‘*Mary! What’s keeping ye through there at all?” 

“* Coming, Grannie !”’ 

In the little silence that followed, the old woman saw Mary looking 
at herself in the glass, with her fingers doing this and that ; but the young 
man could not see anything because of the sound of Mary’s voice in his 
ears. 

The chair-legs scraped under him. 

‘* Ay, Grannie, but you’re looking well!’’ In his mouth the title 
was one of courtesy. 

“Oh, I’m keeping fine! I’m keeping fine!” Thin, bony fingers 
moved restlessly, caressingly on her lap. ‘‘ It’s not for me to complain.” 
She stirred smilingly. 

Then he saw there was something on her mind and that he had 
interrupted it in coming in. 

‘One feels the cold a little at times, what with the nights drawing 
in as they are.” 

‘‘ Ves, indeed,” she said, stirring even more from the thing on her 
mind. ‘‘ And, sometimes, maybe, I'll be feeling I’m not just too strong. 
And then—and then I'll be thinking ——-”’ 

Because of her years, he saw that she could only throw the thing 
from her mind by telling it. 

‘You haven’t had another turn since, have you, Grannie ¢ ” 
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“No. Not that.” 

She hesitated, but the way he waited held prompting sympathy. 

‘Tt was just at this time yesterday,” she said at last. ‘‘ Mary was 
out somewhere, and I was sitting here by myself. Just about this time, 
and it won’t go out of my head.” 

At that he looked at her. Her face, he saw, was worn frail and thin 
as a sea-shell. Its fragility was incredible. An awful, impersonal 
fragility. Only the eyes belonged to life as he knew it, and even they 
burned thinly, transparently. It was in the eyes he had always found 
the resemblance to her granddaughter, Mary. But these eyes before 
him had now lost the luminous welling depth. They had become.as thin 

‘spirit flames set in the frost-shell of a face. 

i 3 wont go out of my head at all,’’ she went on, centiet strength 
from him; ‘‘ and I was thinking about it as you came in. I was thinking 
about it—and—TI was thinking it was coming on me again.” 

‘‘ Was it last night? ’’ he helped, gently. 

“* Ay, it was last night. It was just in the evening about this time. 
Mary had gone out somewhere, and I was sitting here by myself. The 
old days had put a spell on me, and I was hearing the patter of little feet 
running. Then I was a girl myself with the faces of all who are dead 
and gone, laughing and talking, as they would be doing long, long ago. 
They were before me so clearly that there is no telling it. Every one 
of them by name I had. It was wonderful so clear it was. . . . I was 
remembering, too, that first time behind the ould barn at home. I was 
feeding a lamb out of a bottle and Maurice came round the end of the 
barn. It came on us there and then, so that we could not speak... . 
There was never a better man to a woman.” 

In this way, the young man understood this, understood her feelings. 
It was always the same with the very old, as he had noticed. And by the 
ould barn there and the lamb—he was seeing the way of it with them so 
thatthe surge was in his own throat. 

But when she spoke again, such a whispering, frightened note crept 
in her voice as made his mind start in a small shiver. 

‘And then-—and then the feeling came over me on a sudden that 
there was something in the kitchen here—watching me! It was such a 
terrible, quick feeling that my heart nearly choked me with the sudden 
fright of it. But when I looked up—there was nothing at all, not a living 
thing. It’s trembling I was in a moment, looking gene the thing. 
I thought once it was behind me, so that I could not turn round. But 
I began to feel it—coming. When I turned round—there was nothing. 

“‘ Ah, then—then it was the top of the bed I saw, and the edge of 
it was looking down at me; leaning over a little it was, and—watching 
me. And then the table, and the chairs. I looked to the door—the 
edge of it was pointing straight at me. But the most terrible thing of 
all was the stillness. I had never heard any stillness like it before—except 
the stillness of the dead. And it was more than the stillness of the dead.” 
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She paused to gather steadiness in a few quick breaths. 


“Tt was an awful thing, the stillness—with my bits of furniture 
there watching me like strangers, and waiting, and listening. I: looked 
to the window to see some one passing in the street so that I might cry 
to them. But the light in the window was white, so white it was that it 
hurt my eyes to be looking at it. And then it came on me what they were 
waiting for. Ah, I knew in a moment what it was they were listening 
for and waiting for to come in—to me. . . . The light from the window 
was like the light going before a—a Presence.” 

She just breathed the last word, so that the small shiver went down, 
the young man’s spine. 

“* Old as I am, I did not know before that the most terrible of all 
things to mortal soul is loneliness. There are no words for it. To be left 
alone, waiting for—that, with not a voice nor a hand, anywhere as though you 
were lost for ever on a great white plain! My heart cried within me for 
the sound of a neighbour or a child or a beast itself. But it was like as 
if everything in the world was dead, and me left behind waiting for— 
tiated. sis 

““T got to my feet and made as best I could for the front door. I 
weuld see some one in the village street. | But there was no one in the 
village street, no living soul, no moving living thing. And down at the 
foot of the gardens not a tree moved, not a leaf. The trees were grown 
taller, with a white quietness about them, and a listening and a light among 
their old leaves. And the tops of them were leaning over a little— 
watching me.” 

She rocked herself gently. 

‘*T am an old woman who should be prepared, but ch, the awful 
ioneliness, with that terrible white light hurting the balls of my eyes and 
pressing long white fingers against my forehead. Pushing me back, it 
was, back. . . . I would not have cared if only some one had been near 
me. But there was no one, there was no sound. ... I came back as 
fast as I could and covered my head and wept -—”’ 

Mary came in-on a quick, light foot and gave a laughing greeting. 

** Grannie would be telling you of her weakness,” sne said cheerfully. 
She flustered about, poking the fire and lifting the kettle. 

She had brought a rustle of air with her and a faint fragrance of 
violets. The fragrance touched the nostrils of the old woman so that 
she thought of the little green cake of soap Mary would be usirig at special 
times. She felt the nearness of their two young, strong bodies, and her 
heart kindled a little at the blaze. From the telling of her story there 
came relief, and the kindliness that was the whole of her welled up. 

44 Mary pe ia Ad 

“* Ay, Grannie—I’m just going to fill the kettle. I'll make a nice 
strong cup.” 

‘*Do ye that, Mary.” 
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When the tea was over and the young man might be thinking of 
going, Mary was out about the back door, washing the cups, perhaps. 
As he got up he was hoping she would not come in. She might come in, 
easily. He had noticed that when the heart is desperately anxious ior 
a woman o do some clear simple thing the chances are she will not do it. 
Mary, however, did not come in, and an unusual thing happened. The 
white skeleton fingers came out and caught his passing hand, and held it. 
A terrible foreknowledge came from the fingers and trickled through his 
flesh. She did not speak, but the thin flame of her eyes deepened. He 
needed no word to understand. 

The stark thought of it was made bearable because of a final pressure 
of both her hands. It was the pressure that finishes a hear:’s telling 
and another heart’s understanding. ‘‘ In the world there is no girl like 
her,’’ was her only saying, and with that her hands dropped, He felt 
the pressure of words in him, but no word came; one might even force 
a cheery, reassuring laugh, but no laugh stirred in his throa . 

He found Mary by the water-barrel. She did not look at him, busy 
as she was drying the dish-basin. Finally, she wrung out the dish- 
clout, opened it out, flapped it. Then she spread it over two nails by the 
door. 

Before she might turn round, he quickly lifted his eyes from her to 
the moor. His feelings tangled themselves to a knot in his throat, making 
his breathing uneven. Something had to be said, and the only natural 
thing to be said was about the old woman, and the old woman was dying. 

** She’s—she’s —— ” 

“* Ay,” said Mary, taking the word from him kindly, and staring 
out over the moor, too. 

Her little word suddenly ran with a strange, dark companionableness 
on the crest of a wave within him. Surging the wave came. He broke 
the silence by turning his head from the moor and looking at her. 

Her eyes shone luminous and soft and of a depth to drown the soul 
itself. A small crimson flame crept over cheek and neck. Then the wave 
broke and engulfed them. 

The old woman did not hear the crushing of the pliant body nor 
the moist smothering of the wild kissing, but the companionableness of 
it was with her in a great sweetness, so that the glazed white light from 
the window softened to a shadowy beauty. 
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Why Shakespeare cried “Stinking 
Fish!” 


By W. J. LAWRENCE. 


FOR the reason that fame is a fickle barometer, seldom standing for long 

at *‘ set fair,” it has been given to few notable men to prognosticate 
what remembrance remoter posterity will vouchsafe them. | Whether 
associated with the quick or the dead, reputation is a cresset light, visited 
by all the winds of heaven, and apt to flare. ‘‘ We know what we are, 
but know not what we may be ” ; caprice rather than careful apportionment 
rules the awards of posterity. Yet the strange thing is that, although 
fame ts as illogical as life itself, the law of compensations somehow succeeds 
in ultimately striking a fair balance. | 

Scrutiny being ordinarily limited to a fragment of the horizon, it 
follows that between what genius struggles for and what genius gets 
there is apparent disparity. One says apparent advisedly, for in the 
reflection there is possibly some begging of the question. Who shall say 
what hopes of immortality were hugged by the supermen of the past ¢ 
Could Sophocles or Aristotle or Dante have foreseen the steady equability 
of their future fame ¢ © And what of Shakespeare ¢ Curiosity is keenest 
to know whether the one great intuitional genius, that inspired being 
from whom Nature withheld no secrets, was prescient enough to divine 
that he was fated to be ‘‘ than Cesar, a far greater king.”” Mystery has 
been made where mystery there is not, for, of a surety, there is a sufficiency 
of evidence to warrant a conclusion. Victim of a mocking irony of 
circumstance, Shakespeare had no hopes of attaining immortality. 
Surrounded as he was by the mists of prejudice, he failed to see clearly 
into the future. Nothing is so certain as that the form and pressure of 
his times warped his self-judgment. His careless attitude towards the 
great bulk of the products of his genius, as shown in his indifference as 
to whether it was published correctly or published at all, indicates how 
terribly he had been misled. One has here to counter the argument 
that there are in the Sonnets moments of jubilation which testify that as 
a poet, if not as dramatist, Shakespeare was fully conscious that he had 
trodden on Oblivion. That is a mistaken view. So far from being 
ecstatic outpourings of personal arrogance (a trait wholly foreign to his 
disposition), these predications that 

«« Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhime,” 


were mere obeyals of one of the prime conventions of Elizabethan 
sonneteering. It was a common device to promise immortality to the 
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glorified one, an attitude of insincerity, since Sonnet cycles were designed 
for purely private circulation. Too often we overlook the fact of which 
Professor Quincy Adams has reminded us in his heterodox Life of William 
Shakespeare, that ‘‘ the Elizabethan cycle was mainly a tour de force in 
ingenuity, designed to reveal the wit of the author, and his skill in metrical 
artifice.” If Shakespeare intended conferring immortality on his friend 
he went a curious way about it, seeing that he troubled himself not at all 
to give the Sonnets to the world, and that they might have escaped us 
but for the knavish bookselling practices of the time. 


On the other hand, it must not be taken that the Sonnets are a mere 
academic exercise, even if the supremest of their hour. Again and again 
the personal note is struck, clear and unmistakable, though, characterist1- 
cally enough, always in the minor key. We get glimpses of quiet intense 
suffering : 

“ For I am shamed by that which I bring forth, 
And so should you, to love though nothing worth.” 


And again : 
« Alas! ‘tis true I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 


Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old offences of affections new.” 


Fuller revelation comes with the succeeding sonnet; there is a 
poignant heart-cry in— 
“O! for my sake do you with Fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


There can be no mistaking all this. Necessity had compelled William ~ 
Shakespeare to join a calling long under the ban of suspicion and still 
to some extent discredited. He whose mind was attuned to a life of privacy 
and meditation was rudely thrust by fortune into the public view. Self- 
expression was largely denied him: his identity was suomerged by a 
ceaseless flow of counterfeit existence. On the stage or in his study, 
whether as actor or dramatist, his thoughts were perpetually being gored 
by the thoughts of others. So vivid was his imagination in the heat of 
composition that the figments of his brain took vital shape and dictated 
their own ruminations in their own language. What the world has since 
marvelled over, his extraordinary truth of characterisation, was to him 
acurse. So complete was its objectivity that it seemed no emanation 
from his real seif, 


To great extent, Shakespeare’s unhappy attitude towards his dramatic 
work was due to pressure of outward circumstance, since his was not the 
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nature to play the herculean réle of Athanasius contra mundum. Philis- 
tinism has always lurked in English blood, but it is curious to find the 
cultured side of English life in Elizabethan days showing proof of its 
workings. Whatever the reason, though there was frank recognition 
of the claims of literature, the recognition was lop-sided. The profes- 
sional dramatic poet was denied the laurel given to the poet at large. 
He was reckoned outside the pale. This was half-philistinism, half 
super-refinement, the union of extremes. In England, as in France, 
there was open contempt for the man who sought to make money by his 
pen. (One recalls how Corneille was once virulently assailed by a poetaster 
for treating his plays as merchandise.) He had assumed the office of 
pander, and was endeavouring to prostitute the Muses for hire. Once 
dramatic poetry had suffered this initial stigma, it was easy to believe that 
it underwent still further degradation by being declaimed before the 
rude mechanicals in the open theatre. As claimant for admission into 
the realm of pure letters it had been soiled beyond redemption. 

The Elizabethan dramatist, then, was in the awkward position of 
a craftsman without a guild. Literally speaking, he was little more than 
a vendor of indited merchandise, one who touted for orders and supplied 
exactly what was demanded. In this to great extent lies the reason why 
Shakespeare deemed himself shamed by what he had brought forth. 
One does not always entertain esteem for what simply amuses, and for 
the world to flout an art, no matter how unjustly, is to bring about some 
lowering of its standards. Contempt of the drama as literature gave rise 
to that remissness among the rank and file of its practitioners to which 
was owing that quality of raggedness which marks the bulk of the 
Elizabethan output. To have taken infinite care in the writing where 
there was no prospect of literary fame would have been to sell goods 
under cost, and in that respect Jonson among dramatists, was the only 
bad tradesman. Since an author had no moral or legal control over 
the children of his brain and had to view their maltreatment with Spartan 
philosophy, all elementary ideas of the rights of property went by the 
board. Hence a demoralising confusion of meum and tuum. Though the 
thing was sometimes done, it was a work of supererogation to provide 
an original plot. It was open to anybody to re-work a well-worn theme, 
and the popular method was to steal one’s story, as the boy stole his 
brooms, ready-made. Not all the credit (or, if Mr. J. M. Robertson 
prefers it, the discredit) of Hamlet is Shakespeare’s. But if he was 
expedited by basing on old foundations he was likewise hampered. For 
once the easy course home proved to be an obstacle race. Which 1s only 
to say that old Father Time is the master ironist. Shakespeare wrote 
for the hour according to the methods of the hour, little dreaming there 
would come a day when every inch of him would be microscopically 
examined. 

An art may be so far despised as to fail to evoke healthy criticism, 
and progress will consequently be slow. Notwithstanding the labours 
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of Jonson, it is hardly too much to say that dramaturgy had practically 
no existence before Caroline times. For the true architectonic qualities,. 
including scientific handling of the arts of suspense and surprise, one has 
to await the coming of Massinger. The earlier drama is seldom organic : 
it is drama by courtesy. The average Elizabethan play is not so much a 
play as a story told by personages. Weare onlya remove or two from the 
art of the Minnesingers. So much resemblance, indeed, was borne by 
the Elizabethan drama to the novel that, in the absence of proper supply, 
it became its secondary function to do duty for it. The staled play 
provided a cheap method of gratifying the universal craving for stories, 
and the booksellers who printed it for that purpose arranged it as far 
as possible in narrative form, for the most part omitting act-and-scene 
divisions and stage directions. ~The reason of these omissions has been 
hitherto unsuspected, but now it is revealed there is no occasion for sur- 
prise. It was far from being an unprecedented compromise. Already 
in sixteenth-century Spain novels had been written and published in strictly 
dramatic form. It is unfortunate, however, that Shakespearean scholars 
should have been so far deceived by appearances as to read into a short- 
lived printers’ convention (the practice of omitting act-and-scene divisions 
fell into desuetude early in the second decade of the seventeenth century) 
conclusive evidence of the continuity of public-theatre performance. 
Popular now as is that view, and much as it bids fair to influence the trend 
of Shakespearean representation, nothing valid can be advanced in its 
support.. While as a producer’s fad the idea may be innocuous, on the 
other hand the time is ripe for protest over the prevalent misconception 
regarding early theatrical routine. 
Considering the ends aimed at, it is by no means astonishing to find 
that. the issuing of plays in a cheap and more or less graceless form in 
_nowise furthered the claims of drama as literature. The printed play 
ranked only with the tract, and was but aremove from the chapbook. Inthe 
days of Shakespeare’s intellectual activity it would have been idle for any 
professional dramatist to seek literary fame by the publication of his plays 
either separately or in collected form. Not thus was a poet’s name made 
or aggrandized. So little was to be lost or gained by publication that 
Shakespeare calmly ignored the open and audacious assignment to him 
of plays like The London Prodigall, in which he had no hand. What 
to us appears outrageous was to him a triviality. Considering, indeed, 
that he was not the common denominator of his times, it is curious that 
he is the one particular Elizabethan dramatist whose career best exemplifies 
the nice distinction made between the poet pure and simple and the theatre- 
poet. . He took responsibility for his poems, but not for his plays. Two 
at least of his poems he gave directly to the world, dedicating each to the 
same, noble patron. That was early in his career, but whether or no he 
was concerned in the publication of any of his dramatic works, he never 
dedicated a play to anybody. Notwithstanding idle conjectures to the 
contrary .(“ genius is to madness near allied’: the madness of the 
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commentators !), there is no reason to suppose he ever seriously con- 
templated authentic publication of his own dramatic works. He had 
not Jonson’s habit of retaining copies of his manuscripts. One cannot 
take it that the First Folio was issued in deference to his expressed wishes, 
since no author with a shred of amour propre elects to be represented by 
doctored work. Viewing the painful conditions, Hemings and Condell 
paid their beloved old comrade the best tribute in their power, but it was 
a left-handed tribute. since they betrayed posterity by their temporising 
disingenuousness. To dwell upon Shakespeare’s unblotted papers was 
to give the impression that the plays had been printed direct from his 
unsullied manuscripts. Of the tasteless tampering there is no slightest 
hint. 

The shame and woefulness of it! To think that only a poor seven 
years after the poet’s death nothing better remained to represent Macbeth 
than a much-cobbled prompt copy. The very fact that living masterpieces 
could be senselessly pieced by inferior minds shows under what humilia- 
tions the English drama had steadily suffered; and, of a surety, the 
institutionalism of these playhouse vices went far to justify Shakespeare 
in his contemptuous attitude to theatrical fame. In that, however, he 
was by no means singular: the great majority of contemporary writers 
showed a like indifference. Believing with Chettle that ‘‘ to come into 
print is not to seek praise, but to crave pardon,” they came not into 
print save under the direst provocation. Rather than stand condemned 
as the dolts the surreptitious publication of corrupt copies of their plays 
made them out to be, Marston and Heywood went to the trouble, each, 
of issuing the genuine text of a sadly-maltreated play. Shakespeare 
received equal provocation and was no less sensitive, but he suffered in 
silence, doubtless seeing the futility of kicking against the pricks. 

That was precisely where he, the most medieval-minded of the 
moderns, and Jonson, the most modern of the ancients, differed. If 
Shakespeare took things as he found them and trimmed his sails to the 
wind, Ben, on the other hand, found the times reprehensibly out of 
joint, and with a surgery as expert as it was painful, proceeded master- 
fully to adjust the dislocations. Owing to the complexities of his 
character, no man of his period has been so ill comprehended as the sturdy 
author of The Alchemist. Sheer force of personality made him egoistic, 
but he was saved from the perils of intellectual arrogance by an abiding 
sense of mission. Transmuted by his evangelistic spirit, his egoism 
became altruism. But in life it is the superficial that is most conspicuous, 
and it is Jonson’s misfortune that his ideality and fundamental high-minded- 
ness have been obscured by his superficial blemishes. Laboriously 
synthetic where Shakespeare (having the secret of that *‘ art without art 
unparalleled as yet’), bounded on intuitively he vapidly became con- 
vinced through his agony and bloody sweat of the essential worthiness 
of his calling. | That the world chose to think otherwise only strengthened 
his confidence in his own pondered conclusion. In proclaiming the 
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dignity of letters from the housetops and affirming the theatre-poets’ right 
to share that dignity, he took care to saddle the primary responsibility for 
the existing state of affairs on the cultured public. But he saw clearly that 
there were faults on both sides, and, risking the misunderstanding and the 
obloquy which were to come, remonstrated vehemently with the theatre- 
poet for so vilely hugging his chains. In his eyes that accursed thing, 
slovenliness of workmanship, was the sign-manual of the dramatist’s 
degradation. What he had to combat, he himself put on record in his 
Discoveries, where, under ‘‘ De Poetica,”” and with his thoughts mainly 
on the theatre, he writes: 

“Poetry, in the primogeniture, had many peccant humours, and is made 
to have more now, through the levity and inconstancy of men’s judgments. 
Whereas, indeed, it is the most prevailing eloquence, and of the most exalted 
caract. Now the discredits and disgraces are many it hath received, through 
men’s study of depravation or calumny; their practice being to give it diminution 
of credit, by lessening the professors’ estimation, and making the age afraid 
of their liberty: and the age is grown so tender of her fame as she calls all 
writings aspersions.” 

Jonson saw that the only hope was in restoring the fortifications. 
By precept as well as by example he sought to establish a dramatic 
standard and to make others live up to it. Already, in 1607, in dedicating 
Volpone to the two Universities, he had given full and exalted expression 
to his aspirations : 

«In the meantime (most reverenced sisters), as I have cared to be thankful 
for your affections past, and here made the understanding acquainted with some 
ground of your favours; let me not despair their continuance, to the maturing 
of some worthier fruits ; wherein, if my muses be true to me, I shall raise the 
despised head of Poetry again, and stripping her out of those rotten and base 
rags where-which the times have adulterated her form, restore her to her 


primitive habit, feature and majesty, and render her worthy to be embraced 
and kissed of all the great and master-spirits of our world.” 


That noble aim Jonson ultimately achieved. By a curious coincidence 
the year of Shakespeare’s death was also remarkable for the appearance 
of the Jonson Folio. For the first time a professional English dramatist 
had dared to challenge the higher criticism by issuing his stage-soiled 
works in collected form ; for ‘‘ Works ” was the word Jonson deliberately 
chose to place at the head and front of his offending. This defiant trumpet- 
blast was answered by a chorus of derision, in the midst of which, dis- 
gracefully enough, the raucous voices of certain members of Ben’s own 
calling were to be detected. But nothing could have happened better. 
If he lost the first round, the cause he was championing had received 
splendid advertisement ; moreover, in knocking him down his antagonist 
had permanently injured his own fists. There is nothing so certain as 
that the artist who is possessed by art’s supreme egoism cannot be laughed 
out of court. The case must be well and truly tried. And the verdict 
in Jonson’s case was that there had been no misdescription of the goods : 
works they were and works they would remain. 
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The bastile of the philistines had been stormed, and once more 
the dramatist enjoyed his place in the sun. Jonson had written himself 
liberator. 

Over a victory so far-reaching in its consequences the world has 
reason to rejoice. It helped Shakespeare to his throne in paving the way 
for the First Folio, since the First Folio was his crowning. Jonson’s 
muses had been true to him: he had nobly kept his promise. Once the 
King came to his own, Dramatic Poetry, having previously doffed her 
rags, was readily ‘‘ embraced and kissed of all the great and master-spirits ’” 
of the universe. 


Princey. 
By MITCHELL MALONE. 


E was one of a litter of five—one too many. His first day on earth he 
spent trying to nose his blind way to the top of a dustbin, through 
garbage and cabbage stalks and tea-leaves and ashes. Poor little mite ! 
We heard his plaintive mia-oo-oo as we walked past, and since what 
is in a dustbin is all the world’s for picking, we pocketed him. We 
fed him on warm milk and brandy through a dropper topped by an 
indiarubber teat—but he had known better things in that short dawn 
before the dustbin—and he refused to be fed in this unnatural way. So 
back to his mother he must go, or die on our hands! But how to get 
him there ¢ 


An hour later my youngest brother knocked at the door of the house 
outside which the dustbin had stood. He had the flat feet (borrowed 
boots) and the important manner of a law officer of the crown; in one 
hand he held the shivering puppy, in the other a carefully folded blank 
sheet of paper. The door opened; a tousled lady appeared, saw first 
the ponderous feet, glanced up quickly—and started back. Even she, 
unaccustomed to conversations with policemen, recognised behind the 
flat feet and the velour hat a something .. . sinister . . . ominous 

. almost ... Good God!... like a policeman .. . perhaps 
worse . . . a detective. 

‘* What do you want?’ she gasped. 

‘“ Madam, I am come to do me duty on ye.” 

““ No man has ever suggested such a thing to me before,’”’ she said 
swiftly, withdrawing into the hall, and with dignity drawing herself up 
to her full height, which was four foot ten. ‘‘ The motto of my family has 
always been: ‘ Our men brave and our women pure.’ How dare you, 
sir, say such a thing to me?” 

** Madam,” my brother interposed quickly, ‘‘ will ye come aisy, or 
will I... remove... ye? I am taking the law on ye for unpre- 
cedented cruelty to an animal.” ‘‘ An animal,” she repeated blankly. 
“Yes ’’ . . . and he tumbled out the words so as to give her no time 
to think... “‘I am an N.S:P.C.A. officer.” ‘‘ Anenesspeeseeay 
officer,”” she echoed in dismay. ‘* What in the name of God is that 
anyway, and what have I done to deserve it?’ ‘In my hand I hold 
the evidence of your guilt.” She shrieked. ‘* Oh, is everything found 
out’ ’’ “‘ Everything,” he replied. ‘‘ Oh, don’t tell my husband .. . 
what do you want me to do—what will he say this day at all, at all¢” 
‘“ That is the question. Now, madam, if you are wise you'll do what 
I tell ye, and have no more talk about it.” ‘‘ But,’ as if remembering, 
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““ how could you know ¢—nobody knows ...” ‘‘ Here is the evidence,” 
and my brother produced the tiny black pup, ‘‘ thrown in yer dustbin.” 
** Why, is that all¢’’ she breathed, and looked much relieved. ‘‘ How 
many did you expect: ” he queried sternly. ‘‘ Won’t you come in, 
and make yourself at home,” she invited, wiping the dust off a hall chair 
with the tail of her apron. “‘ Don’t mind me at all . . . sure I’m only 
a poor foolish woman.” 

*“ You are that same, but ye can be a wise one this day, and Ill tear 
up this summons now, and leave ye here in your own home, a credit to 
yerself and the neighbourhood, and not a byword like . . .” 

She saw he was growing eloquent, and she had her face to wash, 
and a lodger’s meal to get, so hurriedly she interposed, ‘‘ Is it the dustbin 
ye’re after, or what . . . or would a drink with a good top on it leave 
your mind aisy¢”” ‘* No, ma’am,” he said, ‘‘ all I want ye to do is to 
give this young thing back to its mother ... and we'll say no more 
about the matter.” ‘I will so, I’ll do that same here and now,’ she 
promised fervently, ‘‘ or to its father, if you like.” ‘‘ Well, my good 
woman, in one month from to-day I'll return, and if the animal isn’t 
here and well nourished and cared for....!’  ‘‘ Now, then, I'll 
give ye my word, the word of a Morrissey, our men brave and our women 
pure, I says that if ye find a bigger dog in the whole townland than this 
one when ye return, it’ll be a quare thing entirely.” 


Princey’s father was a prize spaniel, and his mother a white pomer- 
anian and in time he grew up as long as a greyhound, with strong 
black hair like a lion’s mane, and a body as big asa collie. But that 
didn’t all happen in a month. . 

He returned in a month, and the lady had kept her word. He was 
fat and beautiful, an exquisite black ball of love and delight. As he lay 
on the mat in front of the fire and gurgled and stretched and shook 
himself, my little sister was enraptured with his beauty; she tucked 
him into her soft neck, and caressed him and crooned to him. ‘I kiss 
you, I kiss you, my pigeon, my own.” She held him from her, and then 
drew him closer again. ‘‘ How I shall miss you when you have grown.” 
Oh, dear! He wasabeauty. How his coat glistened and shone in the fire- 
light. And he snuggled against her, and kicked his little legs out, and 
licked her face with his tiny tongue, Suddenly the enchantment 
broke! In amazement we watched her. She put him down... 
quickly ... horror-stricken. The glistening mass began to move. 
The sheen on his back leapt from one bright spot to another . . . every- 
where there swarmed ... fleas... bugs. Big ones, little ones, active 
fleas, lethargic fleas, bright ones, dull ones; in his ears, on his eyes, up 
his back and down his tail, all over him, around and about him, they 
swarmed and crawled and jumped! The lady of the noble family had 


her revenge. 
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We plunged him into a bath of hot water; and Keating’s powder 
and Lysol played havoc with his beauty. An hour’s steady work with 
scissors and brushes and towels brought back to the fire an infinitesimally 
tiny atom of skin and bone. He shivered and looked up piteously at 
the giants around him, who had done these things to him, but from the 
comfort he had already gained he seemed to sense it was for his good. 


Time passed. Princey grew up with the fine courage and sensitive- 
ness of a thoroughbred ; and his good manners were a matter for comment 
amongst all his neighbours. Perhaps those fleas had taken all the bad 
mixed blood out of him. 

And then he fell ill, and a maiden aunt, who lived near us, and who 
loved all dogs, nursed him until he was better. After that he became 
her shadow. He came to see us every day, but he always returned 
to her. And though we missed him, we never really resented his defection. 
We felt he had gone where he knew he was most needed. His story 
after this is her story. She would sit and talk to him for hours about 
old times and happier days. And Princey was a good listener. He 
would respond with a wag of his tail, or when all that had gone came 
too poignantly back to her, he would draw nearer and rub his head against 
her knee. My poor aunt! Her story was quickly told ... an early 
love affair with a man who had cared for her a little while, and on winning 
her love, had quickly tired. She was simple and good, and made for 
service, and he had soon wearied of her virtues and simplicity—and now, 
like most old maids, and all childless women, she mothered everything 
that came her way: stray dogs and cats, and the birds off the bushes, 
the souls of the dead and those bereft; and even mice. She would 
light a candle in her window on All Souls’ Eve, so that the dead passing 
by their old home might know that she remembered them. And every 
night before going to bed she would leave five small saucers of milk on 
the kitchen floor for her five stray cats, and in the cellars broken bread 
for the mice. ‘‘ The poor wee criturs.... It’s quare and cold, 
daughter,”” she would say, ‘‘ to be sitting there under the skirting, with 
maybe nothing to eat. Sure, what harm do they do us, and didn’t God 
make us all¢”’ I think she never realised that the dogs caught the cats, 
and the cats ate the mice. 


Princey was the man of the house. If there were no shaving water 
to bring up in the morning, there was always Princey’s tub to prepare. 
When there was money to bank, and on all such momentous occasions 
as visits to shops or trains, Princey was the proud and trusted escort. 
And in the early spring it was Princey who stood to attention while the 
seedlings in the tiny bed at the foot of the garden were watered and cared 
for . . . Sweet William and Forget-me-not. William was the name 
of that dear lover who had gone away and never returned. What tears 
bad watered those flowers, blinding tears of remorse and grief. 
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** How grey the sky is, Princey, and grey the world. Nothing now 
to look forward to. To-morrow and the next day to be lived through, 
and all those long years to come without him. But always remember, 
Princey, it was my fault, and not his; I was a donsie lass, tiresome and 
stupid, and he was such a fine man, so handsome and clever. Oh, 
Princey, come close to me ; let me hold you.”’ And Princey’s big, dark 
eyes would understand, and try to say not to mind. ‘‘ But, Princey, 
no one can rob me of him in eternity—there will be time for explanations 
teen ee 

And from the garden to the church was not far. Round the avenue 
and up the aisle and into the quiet darkness, Princey trotting to heel 
behind. No light there but a small red lamp flickering on the wall, and 
sitting there with that other Friend, Who was waiting, too, for the end of 
Time, “* peace would come dropping slow.” Outside, however cold or 
long the wait, Princey would lie alone patiently pawing the gravel. And 
somehow, I like to think, the loneliness of God, and of the left woman, 
and the faithful dog, were lightened through their common bond. I 
like to think, too, that it was not for nothing Princey was rescued from 
his dustbin. 

Down the hill and through the gates to the left, and the lights of the 
town once more. 

‘* Home, Princey, home. Good dog. Home.” 


The Shower. 


The cherry blossoms toss their spray 
On sky blue-crystal as the sea, 

Fading to rose, plane trees are gay 
With sun-gold buds; how suddenly 


Clouds like a giant puff of smoke 
Darken the street, and slanting showers 
Drench on the cobblestones and soak 
The lucent green of April bowers. 


And then as swiftly cease. The wet 
Blossoms gleam silver, silver are 
The roofs, and in blue-crystal set 
A single silver rainwashed star. 


MONA PRICE, 


Of Playwrights and Players. 


By PIERROT. 


“*T AM looking forward,’”’ said Senator Yeats a few weeks ago in the 

Irish Times, ‘* with great curiosity to seeing Sara Allgood in Sierra’s 
Two Shepherds.” For a past fortnight this masterpiece of the modern 
Spanish stage has been given by the Abbey actors, and we must confess 
that the very small part which Sara Allgood has in it did not surprise 
us; since, while Mr. Yeats is the greatest of dramatic esthetes, he is at 
the same time the greatest of living unexpectednesses, and will look in 
a play for that which no man else cares a brass farthing about. The 
vital feminine in the comedy is Lucia, and Eileen Crowe played the part 
with an intriguing combination of such purely sensuous charm, such 
an ingénue effect of maiden modesty, and such a rusé skill, reminiscent 
of her clever coquetry in Brinsley MacNamara’s Glorious Uncertainty, 
as, when you put alongside with it the simply exquisite humour of her 
acting as Kate Hardcastle in She Stoops to Conquer, makes you under- 
stand why Mr. Lennox Robinson coupled her name with “‘ genius ”’ 
in his recent appraisal of the Abbey players. With her youth and her 
beauty, where will she stop ¢ 

But really the female parts in this fine comedy are of small importance. 
The whole story is the tragi-comedy of the dismissal of the parish priest 
and the village doctor after thirty years’ slaving to better the rude ‘‘ swine ”” 
(we quote from the play) ironic destiny has thrown them amongst. 
Quietly, with the most profound comprehension of the beauty of the 
frayed, torn, true, martyred character of the old parish priest, M. J. Dolan 
sent that unpurchaseable galvanic tremor down the spines of the audience 
that denotes the high-water mark of acting. He has to talk, in his aged, 
ragged voice, to his poor old statue of the Blessed Virgin (whose crown 
he has to mend at the start of the play): to address his mildly sardonic 
commentary on the village to her: ‘‘ Yes, Mother, they are like that ; 
that is what we have to do to get them to behave like men.” And he 
actually gets this most sacred intimacy with intensest conviction across 
the footlights. 

The play rises to a climax of great power at the end, when the old 
priest’s bag and baggage have been carted away and the doctor—Gabriel 
Fallon got a notably vibrant ring of sincerity into his part—makes his 
picturesque profession of atheism to the shocked old saint. 

The production of this, of Goldsmith’s play, and, lastly, of Claudel’s 
Hostage, makes it a privilege for one to be a Dubliner these days. 

Goldsmith’s was done in the traditional manner, and one could find 
a common ground of comparison between its rendition and that of eminent 
English companies now and years ago. In many details the Abbey 
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production suffered by the comparison: the tavern scene was uncon- 
vincingly staged ; so was the scene of the chaise breakdown ; the attempt 
at a little realism of décor in previous scenes prepared you for something 
better than a screen, particularly a screen so well lit up: a stage as bare, 
all through, of appliances as a classical Japanese stage is quite all right, 
but it is not all right in patches. And that inimitable actor, Arthur Shields, 
made an even greater than usual number of false starts, or what sounded 
like them, in many of his lines. Again, however, the acting of M. J. Dolan, 
of Eileen Crowe, and of Maureen Delany lifted the thing far and away 
above any production we had seen before. Hastings’ discussion of the 
fashionable age with Maureen Delany gave her an opportunity for one 
of those bits of delicate detail that are the very quintessence of high comedy, 
which She Stoops to Conquer assuredly is not. 

The chairs for Kate Hardcastle and young Marlow were, of course, 
placed at the extreme edge of the stage at each side outside the curtain, 
and Eileen Crowe’s deliciously serious and maidenly demure completion 
of her suitor’s stammered openings got, therefore, a perfect mise. And 
well the settling suited the study. Both Arthur Shields and Eileen Crowe 
materialised the very spirit of the comedy, and we do not know higher 
praise. 

We do not know whether Major Bryan Cooper, the translator of 
L’ Otage, was responsible for the commentary upon the play which was 
printed on the programme. Whoever it was, he might keep these 
opinions to himself, whether they are his own or whether they are derived 
from current Parisian criticism. Let the Dublin Drama League, if it 
likes, publish a brief synopsis of the play which is being produced under 
its auspices. But let it abstain from criticisms. They are usually 
hopelessly superficial, a veritable weariness to the spirit. They are like 
these country signposts that sent you along a given road to your destina- 
tion: when you have footed it a couple of ‘‘ good” Irish miles you 
find you are at a cross-roads where there is no sign at all. 


Precisons ! 

The girl Sygne, so runs the story of this three-act play—by an irritating 
oversight it was not stated on the programme that there were two scenes 
in the third act—the girl Sygne, who, by heart-breaking effort, has won 
back the abbey and lands of Cotifontaine for her family and promised 
to marry her now childless refugé cousin, Georges de Cofifontaine, marries 
instead the upstart general, Tureclure, a défroque, once her family’s serf, 
on condition that he leaves in peace Pope Pius VILI., brought from captivity 
to her castle. A babe is born to them while the allies are thundering 
not far from Paris. Tureclure negotiates with the Bourbons. Louis 
XVIII.’s ambassador is Georges, who fires at Tureclure, Sygne interpos- 
ing to receive the bullet. Tureclure kills Georges, and we are left at the 
thrilling last scene. Sygne is seated dying, unwilling to receive a priest, 
for she cannot bring herself to forgive the murderer of her brother. She 
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cannot speak. In a passion of entreaty Tureclure, marvellously acted 
by F. J. McCormick, implores her to rise, by that sign to show that she 
is truly his wife, sacramentally, before God. The dreadful seconds 
go by, and the dying girl still faintly shakes her head in refusal. ‘‘ Rise, 
soldier of Christ! Rise, hand up your sword to God! Rise, rise ! 
Adsum!’’ With these words, bleeding and quivering in the very intensity 
of their passionate repetition, Tureclure kneels at the feet of the dying 
young aristocrate. Slowly, slowly, the young girl rises to her feet, once 
more conquering every desire of her heart for her religious faith, then 
collapses, dead, in the chair. 

In this scene there is one of the few moments of true tragic terror 
that is so conspicuously absent from the work of modern dramatists. 
And it is almost equalled in intensity when, in the foregoing act, at the 
foot of her confessor, she accepts the terrible sacrifice which God asks 
for only from the strongest souls. 

Now, on the programme this play is described as a conflict of ideals. 
This is sheer nonsense. If Claudel himself were to say that, he would 
be wrong, as so many great artists have been wrong in the appraisal of 
their own work. Ideals! What have these terribly vital creatures to do 
with pale ideals¢ You predicate ideals of people of the same set. There 
is a deliberateness, a self-consciousness in ideals with which Sygne and 
her protagonist have nothing todo. They are beings that differ in their 
very essence. In them are incarnated those terrible rhythms that transcend 
will and even heredity, though, perhaps, it is heredity that, alone of the 
things we know, might be said in part to motivate the overwhelming 
beauty of the young girl’s immolation of herself. Again, on the pro- 
gramme it is said that the young girl immolates herself for her family. 
That is the direct contrary of what she does. Why, she actually sacrifices 
her family for her faith ! 

Claudel is one of those few curious, great souls that reach the heights 
and depths (note that height is depth, by the way), whose flight might 
be described as vertical rather than horizontal, and who are so rare in 
modern history. He is poetic. And if you think for a moment of the 
eminent dramatists of to-day, the Tollers, the Shaws, the Galsworthys, 
the St. John Ervines, you realise suddenly with a gasp that that is precisely 
what they are not. 

He is a Racinian. 

I should love to see Eileen Crowe (the poise, the rich spirituality, 
the poignant pathos, the infinite pity of her self-sacrifice as she conceived 
and acted it in the character of Sygne are simply unforgettable), M. J. 
Dolan, and F. J. McCormick in Phedre or, better still, Athalie. They 
were made for these plays. Claudel is like Racine in this, that his play, 
while it shows a deep grasp of psychology, is essentially a study of the 
eternal struggle between duty and love, not the love glorified by the better- 
known dramatists of to-day, which for the most part is but a rhetorised 
swine-wallow, but the most sublime and purest love, in conflict with a 
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duty that is well-nigh a passion, it has grown so much a part of the 
character. 

The supreme acting, in this play, of F. J. McCormick and Eileen 
Crowe makes one at last realise the meaning of Aristotle’s katharsis. 

A purl of merriment, now and then breaking into a joyous splash 
of laughter, rippled through the Abbey Theatre at the first production 
(Tuesday, February 19th) of Lennox Robinson’s Never the Time and 
the Place. If you thought of the craftsmanlike finish of the little thing 
you might describe it as an exquisite bit of cameo work in comedie 
d’intrigue. If you looked for characterisation, you would describe it 
as a light-hearted bit of black and white drawing done in a few swift 
strokes. Really, it is rather a play designed to give scope in a tiny compass 
for the delightful gift of Maureen Delany, whose card-reading and crystal- 
gazing for Arthur Shields as policeman, and Sara Allgood (who acted 
with absolutely irresistible verve, though one laugh she raised was due to 
the Abbey patrons’ incurable kink for twisting a political significance 
out of everything they can) and Eileen Crowe as two young widows, end 
in the discomfiture of the D.M.P. man, and allows Maureen Delany, 
sola, to evoke the very spirit of the philosophy of savoir faire in a brief, 
cynical, kindly summary. 

In the introduction to his latest book Mr. Yeats made the remark 
that in a short while ‘*‘ Dail Eireann will, as I hope, consider the founda- 
tion of an Irish State Theatre.”’ In that direction let us point out a way 
in which the Free State Government can make a beginning. At present 
the Gaiety Theatre and the Abbey Theatre are for short periods each 
year available for Irish amateurs. We suggest that these amateur com- 
panies should be permitted to give their productions free of entertainment 
tax. That would be a small thing put in contrast with the total national 
revenue. To the companies themselves it would mean much. And, 
while there may be found some to question the wisdom of a state theatrical 
foundation, we are sure there is no one who would be found to object 
to such a mild, yet beneficent, form of patronage as this. 


Mirandolina (Mirandolina. A Comedy translated and adapted 
from La Locandiera of Goldoni by Lady Gregory. 1s. 6d. net. G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons, London and New York) is an example of that wonderful 
skill Lady Gregory has in assimilating, one might almost say, in Irishising, 
not merely the thought and idiora, but the very spirit of foreign writers. 
In 1910 Lady Gregory tells us that she translated this play, ‘‘ thinking 
it in key with our country comedies.” Now that it is back again in Italy, 
“the dialogue is in places less bound to the word than to the spirit of 
the play.” Moreover, two of the characters, the actresses, are omitted 
to accelerate the speed of the action. That hardly interferes with the 
play’s organism, for it is above all a study in the psychology of the 
locandiera. 
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Extract every drop of poetry from the characters of the Merchant 
of Venice, make them a trifle more bloated and liverish, call in the aid 
of a Jew to fill out Shakespeare’s conception of Shylock, set all the dramatis 
persone down in an atmosphere greasy with sordid sensuality and selfish- 
ness, and carry the story on ten years beyond the marriage of Portia and 
Bassanio, and you have Mr. Ervine’s Lady of Belmont (The Lady of 
Belmont. A Play in Five Acts by St. John G, Ervine. 3s. 6d. net. 
London: Allen and Unwin.) Jessica, in a contemptuous stage direction, 
he describes as still being a ‘‘ mean little sweep.’ She was. But that 
is not quite the way Shakespeare informed us of the fact. The pathos 
of Shylock’s meeting with his grandchildren is true and touching, and 
there is all the old masterly constructional ease and economy in the action. 

That picture of the Roman aristocrat’s attitude towards the Jews 
which is drawn with such incisive power by Flaubert in Hérodias is given 
dramatically in the dialogues between Pilate and Caiaphas in Mr. Klein’s 
fine play (Pontius Pilate. A Biblical Drama in Five Acts by John W. 
Klein. 8s. 6d. net. London: Stockwell.) The play is deprived of 
possible presentation owing to the introduction of Christ and the extra- 
ordinary length of the scenes, in this latter feature resembling a few other 
notable productions of the younger London dramatists. The interview 
between Christ and Pilate and the noble protest of Pilate’s wife are handled 
with great dramatic effectiveness. The mob is drawn with great detail. 
But that is pardonable, seeing the important part it plays in the actual 
drama of the Passion. 

It is a far cry from Dr. Marie Stopes’s Our Ostriches and her book 
on the Japanese WO. (Our Ostriches. A Play of Modern Life in Three 
Acts. By Marie C. Stopes. London: G. P. Putman’s Sons. Plays 
of Old Japan. The Nod. By Marie C. Stopes and Prof. Joji Sakurai. 
With a preface by His Excellency Baron Kato, the Japanese Ambassador. 
5s. net. London: Heinemann.) The first is an extraordinarily skilfully 
dramatised pamphlet advocating birth control, and that is all there is 
to be said for it : the characterisation is too pale and thin and conventional, 
even absurd in the case of Br. Peter, for it to be seriously regarded as a 
piece of creative literature. On the other hand, the long account she 
gives of the classical literary dramatic lyrics of old Japan is not only 
informative, but fused together by an appreciation, at times itself lyrical, 
of the tenderness and poctry of these curious and characteristic products 
of the Japanese mind, while the translations themselves throb with the 
very pulsations of central and unequivocal inspiration. We congratulate 
the authors and their publisher. 


Walking into Wigan. 


By DAVID GRAVE. 


EW Year’s Day. Rain. The first view through the window at 
Swinton a horrible one. Whoever has lived in Manchester knows it. 
‘* Oblivion ’ might be the title. A picture of little drab-brick houses, 
thick air like sacking above them, slanting ink and steel reflections as the 
rain falls, the colour of the slates that it polishes. The faces of the people 
reflect the corpsey lustre of things; their eyes shine like fishes’ eyes seen 
in muddy water ; their skin is steely-grey like the steely-grey rain. Any 
man who ever had known brighter days waking up now to this could not 
fail to be alarmed, overcome. 

When I had dressed I felt the souls of nine men in me; all were 
crushed. Exit was the only remedy. The tram was waiting beside 
the churchyard and the poorhouse at the cross. ‘* Atherton ’”’ was the 
sign in front of it. ‘‘ Atherton ”’ is a sound like a crape band on your 
arm. But I didn’t care. In the upper deck front seat, screened from 
the rain, we ran away past Worsley, with the unsmoked rhododendron 
bushes and the Earl’s hall with the gilded pennant shining as if Manchester 
smut had never showered down. What a game it is, as Bottomley, 
the unlucky, used to say, *‘ what a game!” 

Worsley with its oak panelling, its ghost, its glades of rhododendron, 
its shining water at the foot of the green slope falling away from the lovely 
house. And all three miles from hell, whether you look Manchester 
or Widnes or Atherton way. Well, good morning, Earl, and a happy 
New Year to you in the lovely place you have collared out of the churned 
sweat of your mines that great-grandpa got hold of and funded for duds 
unborn like you. 

That is bitter, glib, and rather ridiculous writing! Yes, I know. 
But what can a man do but write in the easy way when his mind is slack, 
insufficiently disciplined’ So, bang! we are into Tyldesley. There’s 
the Village Green. The small pond in the middle is a source of delight 
with the island like an overturned small boat one-third across it. Over 
against it is a meeting-house of some one of what are called, gaily, ‘‘ the 
Churches.” Iam not sure if it is the ‘‘ Primitive Methodists ” this time ; 
it may be. Tyldesley is a laughing-sound name, the kind of music that 
Longfellow wanted for ‘‘ Hiawatha’’; but it takes its laughter without 
colouring these days. That ‘‘ primitive ‘‘ church, oblong, red-brick, 
faded, with high parallelograph small-pane windows, and no ventilation, 
is the town. No wonder, every Saturday night, you meet the King 
Kill Joy marching out with his chains and his padlocks in his hands. 
He is bound for the little pond with the overturned-boat island, over 
against the primitive un-aired church. His enemy is the public swing 
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in the Green. No child may sit and frolic upon the seat of that on holy 
Sabbath day. By law all legs will be lamed, all flying bodies brought 
to earth. Tyldesley Council are Sabbatarians. | Merrie England ! 
Cheers ! 

Next comes Atherton itself. Atherton is, of course, a shade brighter 
than Swinton. The graveyard is cleaner—it is neatly placed near a tram- 
stop, too. When you change cars quickly, buy chocolate at the shop on 
the left, visit the unroofed ‘‘ shelter and convenience,”’ and are off again 
for Ashton, I admit you won’t have time for an Oliver Goldsmith 
reflection. (What sort of a song would a poet make at all out of this 
region’) However, we are grinding and groaning forward—the road- 
cars are twisted, wheezy, reluctant. Two miles at the Atherton side of 
Ashton-in-Makerfield I had enough of the discomfort. Rain or no rain, 
I would walk. Where to? The worst, the blackest place I could think 
of. St. Helens¢ No, ’twas too far, eight, perhaps nine, miles. Wigan ¢ 
Yes, Wigan, hooray! Two miles by field-paths (no rusticity intended), 
and four miles on then by the main road until you reach Poolstock Lane 
-on the outskirts of the town. That four miles was just wonderful. The 
light rain powdered me and kept me cool though I was walking briskly. 
Rain, when it is light and delectable, makes every man you pass a friend. 
The two telephone workers repairing a line in the dip of the road beyond 
Bryn looked up and smiled, cavemen under the canvas awning, but without 
the furtiveness that betokened the caveman’s club held ready for emer- 
gencies. Over the hill the two scarred, unshaved, stumble-foot colliers 
gave me the glorious laconic when, to my simulated ‘‘ Lanky ” question. 
‘* Which ro-oad f’r Wigan?” they answered with a clank of their 
tea-cans in unison, ‘‘ Ony ro-oad,’’ and dissolved past me into the rain. 
And that was how I swung into Poolstock Lane to the right for the last 
mile into Wigan and the great romance. A policeman was talking to a 
carter pulled up in the first third of the journey. I passed them by, the 
bobbie and I slanting a look at each other, as all good bobbies and bad boys 
should do according to the code. Then there was nothing but myself 
and the rain and such rags of a hedgerow as had survived the blasts of 
poison and coal and muck for ever blowing over from the colliery shafts. 
But as I entered the last reach the vision came. A little oldish woman 
blew up from the side of the road and ‘‘ accosted ’? me—that is the word 
I use, as I felt it that way, chivalry being at a low ebb and Wigan out- 
skirts no name to conjure with. Her dirty grey jacket was soppy at the 
breasts with rain; the cloth sank down close on her bosom as if the old 
thing had no breasts at all. I noticed all that before ever she opened 
her mouth and presented the two single teeth she owned. They were 
faded, bleary, ill-used ; like two worn pebbles in the jawbone. 

‘* Did you see,” said she to me with a lisp and a puckering movement 
of her mouth and of the wrinkles about her eyes, ‘‘a man, this road, 
with a bag on his back and a parcel in his hand ¢ ”” 

‘Shai not; satd: I, 
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‘* Well,” said she, breaking out into a laugh like a slow fall of a plate 
breaking, ‘‘ he mustn’t have passed this road.”” And with that she left 
me, and we went each our way. And as I entered Wigan, all the time 
I was laughing, and all that day I could not keep from being queer and 
cheerful. And ever since she is haunting me, whoever she is. For I 
can’t get it out of my head, since it came into it by a flash, that the oldish 
woman is something to Santa Claus. And ’twas a present he sent her 
to give me that day I blew in through the rain to Wigan, black with 
cynicism, black with recollection of lost old-year hazards. 

So God save that old woman, whoever she was—and if I were a 
realist perhaps I could make a shrewd grimy guess. God save her, and 
may I meet the illusion every New Year’s Day in Wigan or Widnes, or 
whatever other place I wend my way. 


The Mirror. 


(From the French of Henry Spiess.) 


Lady, the glass that knew your weeping 
And all the wildness of your eyes 

Most mystical and still is sleeping, 
Witnessing all without surprise. 


The unreluctant hours and slow 
Are hers, and dawn, and the hours of sleep, 
Brave days, and empty days there go, 
Mirrored in light or shadowed deep. 


Resigned is she all these to retain 
That turn by turn she does recite— 
The cloistered room, the curtained pane, 
The light of noon and the half-light. 


And all your grief was mirrored there 
(Nature had taught her to obey), 
Yet, lady, still the glass is fair, 
No passion there, and yet, I say, 


I swear that now, whene’er I turn, 

Or look toward that narrow place, 
Not my own trouble I discern— 

The face that’s there is not my face. 


Translated by CHARLES GRAVES. 


Pastoral Serenade. 


By NICHOLAS TROY. 


HE night was mournful for the passing of spring, but the moon sailed 
the heavens queenly-bright in salutation of the summer. So 
triumphantly clear and gentle was her light that you could see the flush 
of sleep on the closed petals of the daisies. Rosily-curtained, the window 
of Chrysilla glowed above the slumberous garden. 

Within, amid the flowery stillness of the room, Chrysilla danced 
between the mirrors, Above her head Erés himself looked down from 
the painted ceiling. From auroral clouds he peered his eyes derisive 
beneath their childish lids, his plump careless little hands tight-clenched 
as rose-buds on the malicious bow. 

The warm candlelight glamoured the unrippled silver of the mirrors. 
Moonlight from between the curtains fell upon the swansdown lining 
of the blue cloak that lay in a huddled billow where it had been cast 
impetuously away. 

Chrysilla danced for rejoicing. Her feet in their brocaded shoes 
were still gay as madrigals with the whirl of festival. Her eyes beneath 
capricious brows were full of elfin jests. | Feathery smiles stirred the 
heart-shaped patch on her cheek. She courtesied to her laughing dreams. 

All about her were crowding rosy memories of the masquerade, 
scarce over. 

She wove in her dance the drifting golden notes of flute and spinet, 
the soft golden lights, the velvet mystery of the masks, the ceremonious 
ardour of sweeping plumes and ruffles, the dainty inconstancy of fans, 
the wilful brilliance of gems, the hazardry and delicate mirth of the 
unmasking. But because the masquerade was past, albeit only by a little 
space of moonlit time, a touch of sadness began to creep into her joyous 
dancing, and presently—ah, me !—the light tapping of her high heels 
seemed to be answered by an echo of tears. As she glided near the window 
a tiny breeze widened the space between the curtains, and the moonlight 
splashed over her powdered hair and the faint azure paduasoy of her gown. 

Forlornly she ceased to Games and stood poised with drooped head 
and hesitant hand. 

The moon touching her downcast face grew brighter with wonder 
deeming her a flower wakefully mutinous straying through the hushed 
dominions of sleep. 

Anon she folded in high disdain the lily of her brow, casting sweet 
defiance at all regret, and closing her fan with so petulant a flutter that 


the hovering flock of memories were fain to wing hastily away like chidden 
amorets. 
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But soon they returned, mischievous and cajoling because of their 
rebuff, yet grown more wistful because of their brief exile. Unfurling 
her fan Chrysilla began once more to dance. Now, her dance was all 
bedewed with reverie. A dimness of summer rain clung about her 
mirthful grace. The sunny laughter of her eyes gleamed through a 
mist. Around her joyous feet there was a whisper of melodious woe. 


Outside the window there arose in the quiet garden a slender 
impertinence of pastoral musick. 
Soon a voice began to sing thus : 
Sweet I come begging for love, 
Sweet... 
Fling me a token thy favour to prove, 
Cast thou a rose from thy lattice above, 
Sweet ! 
Come with a rose in thy hand, 
Comers ..a.5 
Out in the chill and the moonlight I stand, 
Fain for whatever thine eyes may command, 
Come ! 


In the trees the birds stirred in sleep and the flowers below rustled 
an instant in a fluster of surprise ere sinking again into a silver drowse 
of dew. The singing fell silent. On tip-toe Chrysilla approached the 
window and looked forth. 

All around her she could see the moon-dappled glades of the park. 
Here and there amid the trees statues gleamed like ghosts of beauty. 
Below her, a breeze shook a flight of lilac flowers fluttering about a bronze 
statue of afaun, The grotesquely clipped yew-hedge cast black shadows 
into the basin of the fountain, wherein also a laburnum with curved 
Ethiopian arms flung gifts of gold. There were many sighs on the night. 

Chrysilla, peering between the silken curtains with a gaze charmingly 
melancholick, could not at first see the lutanist who stood in the sable 
shade of the yew-hedge. 

Timorously she drew wide the rosy folds, and as her silhouette emerged 
disenclouded above the sill, Aristippus stept forth on the moonlit sward 
below the casement. 

Slowly he came (since a beau may not hasten), yet ardently (for a 
courtier must love). He advanced, sombrely splendid in black and silver, 
treading imperiously on the moon-laced shadows. He stept graciously 
statelily as a lyric of night, lightly mockingly as a cynical thought. His 
slight jewelled buckles seemed apanages almost too wearisome to be 
borne by feet so haughty. His Mechlin ruffles fell about him in fragile 
wreaths of airy foam, and his hat was almost invisible beneath the effluent 
feathers. 

Very eloquently he bowed down to the silvered lawn, brushing away 
the past with a scornful outfling of the plumed hat, sweeping the future 
to his heart with a gesture of exquisite protestation. 
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Indeed, he was altogether magnificent, as, uprising, he stood with 
bared elaborate perruque and face upcast in arrogant fervour, frozen to 
pride of marble by the merry moonlight. 

Taking his lute he began once more to sing : 


Nay, but thou com’st with a frown, 
Nay ¢ 
Dark are thine eyes in whose anger I drown 
Hide not my rose in the lace of thy gown 
Nay ! 
Give me the rose thou hast kissed, 
Givetia”: 
Then will I sing thee whatever thou list, 
Then will I whisper thee secrets unwist, 
Give ! 
Dear, I do crave but a flower ! 
Dear ! 
Cast me, I prithee, the gage of thy power, 
Cast me a rose and thy love for an hour, 
Carine vere 


And as the last notes of the song wavered away, Chrysilla plucked 
from her gown the sweet rose that nestled at her heart and tossed it forth 
with tender trepidation. Yet even as she set it free she made to catch it 
back again, but in trembling bravado it eluded her, and fluttered down- 
ward through the stilly air to take shelter shyly in the gallant languid 
fingers of Aristippus. 

Whereat, Chrysilla, leaning from the lattice, breathed most musically 
after the foolish fugitive a soft ‘‘ Alas!” 

And so woebegone and frail, so tristful and dear was that little 
falling sigh, that many of the flowers around wept all their petals away, 


and just overhead the pitiful sky let fall mournfully a single glistening 
star, 


Of Reading the Newspaper. 


“THOUGH the multitudes of those who read the public journals, day 

by day and in every way, are greater than man, without the aid of 
chartered accountants, could number, their varieties may be reduced to, 
broadly speaking, two classes. There are orderly or precise readers 
and desultory or loose. 

And first of the precisian. Being above all things orderly, he begins 
ever at the beginning and sweeps forward with steady regularity, column 
by column, scorning—accomplished traveller that he is—the proferred 
service of indexes and summaries; not to be lured by the illustrated 
page from his ordered plan, nor tempted to hurry by the prospect of 
sensational news. 

And herein is a cardinal distinction between the precisian and your 
common, loose reader: the former will of set purpose direct his eye, in 
a steady beam as it were, downward through the columns, thereby 
reviewing all things—to be passed, scanned, or perused at pleasure: 
whereas the eye of your desultory person flickers, vague and purposeless, 
like some will-o’-the-wisp, over the page, leaving many tracts unexplored. 

Picture-papers the precisian dislikes, as fostering a vicious tendency 
of this modern age, the desire for cheap stimulation and pleasure without 
the labour of thought. 

Page after page he passes in calm review, not crushing the paper 
into submission by clumsy force, but mastering it with a delicacy of 
manipular skill, which it is a pleasure to behold. With him it is never 
puckered into rebellion : its caprices are humoured, its wrinkles smoothed 
away, and if read out of doors, not even the mischievous winds can inspire 
it to disorder. 

In a train or tram, the precisian’s neighbour beholds with admiration 
and relief the ease with which the contents of the inner pages are made 
available, the ability whereby a conflict is localized which is irritatingly 
apt to provoke infringements of neutrality. 

How deftly he passes the paper between his forefinger and thumb !— 
advertent to the fact (by the maladroit ignored) that there is already a 
fold which is willing to serve again in reverse—if pressed. 

The paper is then four-square, ready to fall into such further rectangular 
formations as exigencies may require: its sides coinciding with an exact- 
ness which would meet the demands of Euclid, or whoever has succeeded 
him—for I understand his authority has been questioned and some 
upstart modern pushed into his place. 

At home the precisian would have the first opening, the delibation 
of his morning paper, and is inclined to be a little put out when antici- 
pated in that pleasure ; if disarranged, he restores its order with laborious 


care, expressively mute. 
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If any impatient person should ask for a part of his paper, he will 
let him have it all rather than spoil its integrity: such is his reverence 
for order and completeness, not, perhaps, disregarding the contingency 
that, being a rapid reader himself, the persual of the part lent might not 
terminate with that of the part retained, which would leave him in the air, 
hanging maybe to some fractured paragraph. 

He objects to having the paper read out to him, because such reading 

is selective, that is, conditioned by one’s point of view and other things 
beside ; for a similar reason he will regard as fallacious any assurance 
that ‘‘ there’s nothing in the paper to-day.” 
. The precisian has another grievance, which he has long thought of 
communicating to the press—the practice they have of pasting in a half- 
sheet inset, instead of leaving it loose. This irritates him, for it interferes 
with the application of his principles: the rectangles can never be induced 
to coincide in reverse, and only rarely are they even parallel; the dorsal 
fold becomes a crushed and crumpled thing that suggests only, alas !— 
what it might have been. 

The leaders he reads with attention, yet is not necessarily led, even 
by the advocacy of his own party: he is not of the gin-horse class. His 
acquaintance with their general and individual styles carries him ahead : 
he knows the clichés, the technical terms ; a key-word conveys a paragraph ; 
so he bounds on, leaping lines at a time. He has a good idea of staging, and 
appreciates why this feature is prominent, that subordinate, and the other 
absent, and understands the mysteries of filtering and garbling ; he has 
a fine sense of colour, too, and can detect artificial hues in the journalistic 
panorama—be they black, white, red, rose, or blue—which another would 
accept as the inevitable colours of objects themselves. 

Though a staunch supporter of his party, he does not confine himself 
to journals which flatter his point of view: he reads all sides, and likes 
to see his adversary’s arguments in order to confirm his own; yet he does 
not ‘‘ find good in everything,” and will give the devil his due. They 
are so amusing, he thinks, those serious papers! How easy they find 
it to preach diverse sermons from the same text: how often do arguments 
suggest their antipodes! The perception that victory depends not on 
right, but expediency, not on truth, but cleverness, confirms his genial 
scepticism, for he is human and sees that every pill can be sugared, every 
doctrine diluted to taste. 

Now of desultory readers. ‘As their characteristics are in general 
what those of the precisian are not, there is no need to delineate them 
in detail; but some few types there are which we may scan in passing— 
and especially the first. 

Chiefest and fairest of the desultory class are the fair themselves : 
it is their prerogative. The first column always holds them; after that 
they are undecided for a while. They flit through the captions, seeking 
the human, the concrete, and particular; lingering over the pictures, 
of course, and finally alighting at those spots where dainty merchandise 
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has ** just arrived from Paris,” and things are ‘‘ chic” and ‘‘ becoming,’ 
** charming ” and what not; where wondrous raiment is described as 
“inexpensive,” and estimated in terms of vulgar currency; where 
innocent-looking fractions of pounds, shillings and pence—almost adults 
themselves—are bullied into silence by the impressionists on duty beside 
them. What punctilious arithmetic. What power of subtle calculation 
those traders have! What severity of restraint that will not mention 
£10 if honesty can be satisfied with a bare £9 19s. 112d.! His the reward, 
his, qui potuit transgredi et non est transgressus. 

Another desultory type is the man, to be seen, for example, in the 
tram, who takes his paper in all respects literally as he finds it and begins 
to read wherever his eye falls. He will crumple the paper into portions 
scarce larger than his own tram-ticket, and to these he pays great tribute 
in lip-service, if not comprehension. Though he thinks it possible that 
one man may read a whole newspaper, for his own part he is modest, 
and prefers the security of narrow creeks to the disquieting greatness 
of the main. 

Then there is the man who pores everlastingly, seeming as it were 
to absorb the very pith and ink of it into his marrow ; and the man to whom 
the paper is a valued possession, whose whole literature is the news-sheet. 
He nibbles at it before breakfast, continuing with intervals during the meal ; 
pursues his. task in the train or tram into town and at odd moments in the 
office. At eventide he conveys it home, in sad disarray—limp, mutilated 
maybe, illegible in great part from thumbing and rubbing of its myriad 
meaningless folds; after dinner it is comprehensively and finally perused, 
and then anyone may have it. 

Miiheeks. 


Wisdom in Reproof. 


When in the street I see girls’ eyes, 
Whether in craft sweet beauty goes 
Or heedless of all braveries 
In simple charms that beauty shows, 
Then in a moment I grow wise, 
If in reproof such wisdom be, 
And scorning those old sophistries 
I turn to dear reality. 
Lovers who loved and now are dead 
Can give me hope and life again, 
Or words that some old soldier said 
Merely in talking to his men; 
I think of Lesbia—Roman faces— 
And, thinking so, in time begin 
To dream of all the wiser graces— 
Of Pompey’s Flora or Corinne, 
Or bravery such as Eadburgh had, 
Deeming she would not live again, 
When hot with passion and half mad 
She stood before the mocking king, 
And answered as her passion bade 
And suffered for her answering. 


CHARLES GRAVES. 


Book Reviews 


DIDEROT & COMPANY. 


The late Lord Morley’s intense preoccupation with the French Aufklarung 
of the mid-eighteenth century demanded, of course, a separate work on the 
encyclopaedists and their team-driver, Diderot.* To say that in these two 
volumes he has equalled the achievement of the Voltaire would, perhaps, be 
an exaggeration, for in itself the subject is not so picturesque, so stirring, so full 
of surprises ; it is more intimately concerned with the thought, the outlook, 
the attitude of these intellectual revolutionaries. That is not to say it is not 
of enthralling interest. I know of few writers during the last few genera- 
tions who can handle a purely abstract discussion in so homely and so vivid, 
so concrete, a fashion as Morley. Behind the statement of general ideas, the 
dry marshalling of arguments, the exposition of cause and logical effect, one 
can feel the pulse and movement of the France of Louis Quinze and Quatorze, 
quiet and muffled and unassuming, like this: “And to think, cried Voltaire, 
when he heard of Diderot’s humble wage, that an army contractor makes twenty 
thousand livres a day!” Voltaire himself had made a profitof more than half 
a million livres by a share in an army contract in the war of 1734. 

The story of Diderot is a curious compound of the squalid and the sublime. 
On the one hand you have his ugly home life that drives him to exclaim, for- 
getting it is mainly his own fault, “ How hard life seems to me to bear! how 
many a time would I accept the end of it with joy !”’ on the other, you have his 
fine, generous absorption in the multifarious activities and ceaseless suffering 
of the French working-classes which inspired him to lavish such eager care on 
the bookplates which illustrate the important industry and craftsmanship 
articles in the Encyclopaedia : 


“ The bustle, the dexterity, the alert force of the iron foundry, the glass 
furnace, the gunpowder mill, the silk calendry, are as skilfully reproduced as the 
more tranquil toil of the dairywoman, the embroiderer, the confectioner, the 
setter of types, the compounder of drugs, the chaser of metals. The drawings 
recall the eager and personal interest in his work, the nimble complacency, which 
is so charming a trait in the best French craftsman. The animation, of these 
folios of plates is prodigious. They affect one like looking down on the world 
of Paris from the heights of Montmartre.” 

This volume, the first of the Diderot, is as good a picture of the educated 
middle-class life of eighteenth century France as you can get in convenient 
size. oe 

Diderot’s important contribution to the theory of dramatic aesthetics is 
handled with lucidity. 

P. McB. 


DEVALUATION v. DEFLATION. 


What gives its value to Mr. John Maynard Keynes’s study} of present 
monetary problems is that, while he has a coolly discriminating acquaintance 
with the great masters of economic theory, he is at the same time both a man 


* Diderot and the Encyclopaedists. By John Viscount Morley, O.M. 2 Volumes. 
7s. 6d. net each. Macmillan. 

+A Tract on Monetary Reform. By John Maynard Keynes, C.B. 7s. 6d. net. 
Macmillan. 
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of affairs himself, who has come, on the Versailles treaty, for example, into 
intimate contact with practical statesmen, and a man of independent and 
impartial mind. The book is extraordinarily clear, wise, and balanced, and, 
not, we should say, without a faint gleam of irony, dedicated to the Governors 
and Court of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Keynes is not frightened by the possibility, no longer remote, of a 
Capital Levy, the most cogent objection to which is a sentimental one, and not 
for that reason by any means to be lightly ignored. Nor yet is he frightened 
by the rapid inflation of the various continental currencies. | Most properly 
he points out that inflation is a very old method of surreptitiously levying a 
tax on the amount of money in actual use in a State. Of course, as the German 
débacle shows sufficiently clearly, there is a limit of elasticity here as in every 
other economic law. 

The distinguished author is altogether against a cast-iron attempt on the 
part of politicians to deflate currency artificially, instancing the trade depression 
that followed upon such a fiscal policy in the new State of Czechoslovakia. 
It is put so tersely, we shall give Mr. Keynes’s own words: ‘ Comparatively 
free from the burden of internal debt, and free also from serious budgetary 
deficits, Czechoslovakia was able in the course of 1922, in pursuance of the 
policy of her Finance Minister, Dr. Alois Rasin, to employ the proceeds 
of certain foreign loans to improve the exchange value of the Czech crown to 
nearly three times the rate which had been touched in the previous year. The 
policy has cost her an industrial crisis and serious uremployment. To what 
purposes’ Idonot know. Even now, the Czech crown is not worth a sixth 
of its pre-war parity ; and it remains unstabilised, fluttering before the breath 
of the seasons and the wind of politics.” 

It is stablisation, and not necessarily deflation, that is of economic benefit 
to any State. And now, for various reasons, such stabilisation connotes a 
permanent depreciation in currency values, that is, if statesmen are resolute to 
reject the Capital Levy. We think Mr. Keynes’s arguments here are un- 
answerable: ‘ The most cogent reason for permanent depreciation, that is to 
say, Devaluation, or the policy of fixing the value of the currency permanently 
at the low level to which a temporary emergency has driven it, is generally to 
be found in the fact that a restoration of the currency to its former value would 
raise the recurrent annual burden of the fixed charges of the National debt to an 
insupportable level.” 

For lucidity of statement, for breadth of view, for profundity of insight, 
for sanity of statesmanship we have met few books on economic questions that 
approach this study. 

The publishers are to be congratulated ; it is a model of the way in which 
such a book should be brought out. 


P. McB. 


WONDER TALES OF THE EAST. By Donald A. MacKenzie. With 
illustrations by Warwick Reynolds. Blackie and Son. London. 5s. 


These stories gleaned almost at hazard from the unrealisably vast field of 
“ The East ” are clumped negligently together, much in the same way as might 
be garnered in achild’s tight vareigated bunch,a few flowers from here, an odd 
one from there, a handful of grass or a sprig of green stuff from yonder— 
whatever random growths, in fact, had by colour, shape, or scent, attracted 
the collector’s gleeful passing fancy. 
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And, indeed, what more appropriate manner of gathering fairy-tales could 
be imagined than a child’s method of plucking flowers¢ Since fairy tales are, 
when all is pedantically said and done, primarily an offering to children, let 
them be brought to the wayward shrines just so, unarranged and merrily chosen, 
in due observance of the spontaneous laws of childhood. Let there be no 
chilly half-believers’ attempt to placate the folk-lorists with rigid classification, 
careful selection, painstaking representation of species, and such like unbefitting 
regularities and definitudes.. Unbounded by time and pinned down in space 
by nothing more definite than one of the cardinal points, Mr. Donald MacKenzie 
has been able to cull blossoms of a pleasing diversity. A tale-gatherer who 
does not hesitate to take all the East for his province, commands respect if only 
for the range of his travels. One whose quest has led him story-picking among 
the sacred leaves of the old books of China and Japan,and the sedges of the 
Pharaohs ; and digging at the roots of tradition in the clay tablets of Assyria, 
may well be hailed in every nursery with the welcome accorded there to all wearers 
of Seven League Boots—despite, indeed, an inexplicable attempt, on the part 
of the preface of his own book, to dull his glamour as a voyager by malicious 
hints as to his “ educational’ intent. Fortunately, much is done to foil this 
dastardly prefatorial attack by the delightfully fantastic and quite uninstructive 
illustrations of Mr. Warwick Reynolds. 


M. SCOT. 


PERFECTION: A TRANSLATION FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF 
ECA DE QUEIROZ. _ By Charles Marriott. With Decorations by John 
Austen. Selwyn and Blount. 7s. 6d. 


Bibliographically speaking, this book is not inaptly named. Its elements of 
matter, decoration and typography have been blended with a subtlety that leaves 
nothing to be desired. The result of the fusion is that rarity among modern 
books, a volume that gives pleasure as a composite aesthetic entirety. The 
dull gold and black of the decoration, the ample margins, the assured print, 
the austere binding, even the tall slim, build of the volume, all further sub- 
missively the effect produced by the luminous grace of this translation from 
the Portuguese, and by its exquisitely sympathetic reflection in the limpid art 
of John Austen. The whole gives us an impression of Grecian serenity faintly 
rippled with decorous irony. It is as though we saw the radiant sublimely- 
flowing mantles of the gods, tweaked almost imperceptibly askew by mortality 
into curves a shade less reposeful, a shade more vivacious. Nor is the splendour and 
calm of the Immortals perturbed by this presumptuous plucking of their out- 
swung cloaks. “ Immovable with hands enwrapped in her yellow veil im- 
movable in her lap,’ the goddess remains with a smile “ serenely divine, 
while the hero importunes her with childish fret for “the dear delight of 
imperfect things,” and laughing, the Divine Messenger “ shod with sandals 
which have two white wings, his wine-coloured hair covered with the helm 
where two bright wings beat also, bearing aloft in his hand the caduceus, 
serenely rises, “ tracing in the ether a trail of graceful splendour,” and altogether 
unregardful of the preposterous sighing of the nymphs left aspiring from the 
earth on the tips of bright pinionless toes. 

M. SCOT. 
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THREE ESSAYS: Industrial "Development in Ireland; Folk Music; The 
Moral and Educational Value of Music. John L. Woods (Sen. Mod.), 
B.A. Dublin. University Press. 1923. Is. net. 


The essay on the moral value of music was the first to be read, and gained. 
the University Philosophical Society’s Silver Medal in 1919. I am persuaded 
that the value and importance of music in moral education is deplorably lost 
sight of. By its magical power, through the soul on the mind, its effect far 
transcends that of years of trying, through the brain-mind, to open up the inner 
perception to the higher life. 


We are a long way from the ancient Greeks, but we must not forget that one 
generation makes the way for its successor. We have the record of their teach- 
ings, and are to adapt what we perceive is suitable to our own requirements. 
Mr. Woods quotes Greek philosophers who insisted on the effect produced on. 
the hearer of music, through its different modes. The Chinese teaching on 
this is also extremely valuable. The Li-Ki or Book of Memorial Rites, says— 

Music is intimately connected with the essential relations of beings. Thus: 
to know sounds, but not airs, is peculiar to birds and beasts. To know airs, but 
not music, is peculiar to the common people. To the wise alone it is reserved 
to know music. That is why sounds are studied to know airs, airs in order to. 
know music, and music to know how to rule. 

Although the capacity to rule does not, on the face of it, concern the 
ordinary man, yet, if we consider that the true significance of ruling intimately 
affects everyone in its personal application, we shall see that the study of music 
by developing in us the habit of self-control, is teaching us to become rulers. 


And here arises the need for choosing only the purer forms of music, both. 
for the young as well as for ourselves. Unless, indeed, we debase the divine 
art to the level of a mere tickling of our lower, pleasure-loving nature, by taking 
whatever comes our way in things musical, and that leads to disillusionment, 
by a descending path. 

In the study of music, Iam inclined to agree with Mr. Woods, that at first,. 
two or three hours a week would be sufficient to devote to music, as a study, 
but I would go further and suggest, that for the effect to be cumulative, and so, 
continuous in benefit, all pupils, from the youngest up, should hear some good. 
music every day. Also that they should be trained early in the value of silence 
(not mere stillness), which should have its place in the mind, so that all mind- 
cee being checked, the music could lay its whole message unmodified on the: 
mind. 

This would be following out the ancient Chinese idea of, first the apprecia- 
tion of sound, after that, coming in natural order, melody, and the deepening: 
study of music, the art. Lao Tze taught that music acts upon the interior of man 
and brings it into connection with the spirit. Its principal end is to regulate the 
passions. ts 

The paper on Folk Music (President’s Gold Medal, 1922) is a most interest- 
ing contribution to our knowledge of this class of music, a class of which we 
have about the fullest collection, in respect to its being available for study, of 
any country. 

We learn that the common belief that most folk-tunes are in the minor 
mode is incorrect, that they are really in the ancient Aeolian mode, but are often 
corrupted by the introduction of a leading note. Mr. Wood confines himself 
mainly to old English songs, though some of our own melodies are introduced,. 
and the reading of the paper must have been doubly interesting as the airs were: 
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illustrated vocally. Pressure of space prevents giving detailed consideration to- 
this well-thought out essay, and I advise those interested to order a copy for 
themselves. They would be well repaid. 

“ Industrial Development in Ireland ’”’ contains timely reminders to those 
concerned, of several things that should be taken in hand, without a great deal 
of delay. Most of the suggestions in this paper have been sat on by Com- 
missions, at various periods, in the last fifty years, and an easy way to begin 
would seem to be, to dig out of their grave-like pigeon-holes, the reports of 
these bodies, and settle to commence our step towards progress in this respect. 
Ideals and political policies still clash, often to the submerging of the ideal, 
but questions of utilising the resources, that we are already using in a more or 
less inefficient manner, can be tackled at once. 

Cattle disease in England is continually giving a metaphorical nudge to: 
our own authorities. Mr. Woods reminds us that an export of live cattle is 
infinitely less profitable to the country than a big trade in dead meat. To the 
latter belong the revival of our almost vanished industry of tanning, the making 
profitably of leather goods, without having to spend millions of pounds 
in buying back the raw material. Then there is the value of horn, and bone, 
and blood manure, which attaches to this use of our cattle trade. 

He also points out that we can grow better hemp and flax than we can 
(and do) buy, and that barley would be a more profitable crop than some of our’ 
undertakings. These three items take out of the country, yearly, eight and a 
half million pounds. 

The radical reorganisation of our transport system, and the speedy tackling, 
of the water power question, are matters stressed in this useful paper. In the 
old Victorian (and after) days, I can see some enthusiast bringing this essay 
to the notice of his Board, with the result of hours of unsystematic discussion 
of the glorious prospect opened up, leading into a very sea of rainbow-like 
wealth, and, in the end, the inevitable invitation of the chairman to any gentle- 
man to “ make a resolution on that.” This paper is the evidence of the value 
of all those pigeon-holed opportunities, and I beg to propose that no further 
resolutions be passed on the matters contained therein. 

C.D, 


THE ITALIAN LAKES: MAGGIORE, COMO, ORTA, VARESE, 
LUGANO, ISEO, GARDA. By Gabriel Faure. The Medici Society, 
Limited. 7s. 6d. net. 


The production of this series of Picture Guides was an admirable idea 
of the Medici Society. The present volume, superbly finished, well written, 
and enriched by over 200 pictures in photogravure, is a work of which the 
Society and Mr. Gabriel Faure may justly feel proud. To those fortunate 
ones who know the enchanting scenes described, this book will be a cherished 
souvenir; to the others less favoured by fortune it will either beget an earnest 
hope that at some time they may see the beauties for themselves, or it will, 
in their homes and in their studies, be the ideal guide to that land of poetry 
and beauty which was the inspiration of the immortals who culled their bays. 
of immortality : 


“Dans des odeurs de fleurs, dans des bruits de violes.”’ 
AywO'K. 
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LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD TO LORD HUNTINGDON, 
with introduction and notes. By Francis Steuart. The Medici 
Society, Limited. 8s. 6d. net. 


In these letters, now published for the first time, we find all the savoir 
faire and savoir vivre which we expect from our recollection of Lord Chester- 
field’s famous letters to his son. Here, indeed, the ““ Wit among Lords and 
Lord among Wits,” as Dr. Johnson so magnanimously styles him, had more 
scope for displaying his shrewd cynicism than was possible when writing to a 
dependent—to whom advice was virtually mandatory. He had a freer hand. 

The correspondence covers a period of over twenty years, and deals with 
outstanding contemporary events—social and political—interwoven with advice 
ranging from how to cure a bilious colic to the accomplishments and studies 
best fitted to one presumably destined to take a big part in European affairs. 

“‘ The several countries and Courts of Europe, their characters, their con- 
stitutions, their politics and their manners, are very proper objects of your 
observation and attention, and will require all the time that you can well spare 
abroad.’’ This is the dominant note. His wisdom is all worldly wisdom. 
A man’s own future is the only thing that counts, and the people who can 
further his interests the only people who matter. 

We wonder if, in view of recent happenings, he would have revised or 
modified this summing-up of Egypt and Greece: ‘ The wild Arabs in Egypt 
and the ignorant slaves of Greece,” he writes, “ are infinitely below your notice, 
and unworthy of the time they would take up.” “ The broken pyramids and 
ruined temples,” he continues, “ are below your attention, except in copper- 
plate where they are to be seen with full as much advantage, and with much 
less time, trouble and danger.’’ Perhaps he was right. ' 

Is it not a little pathetic that neither the son nor Huntingdon (whom 
Chesterfield was really “ coaching’’ to be his son’s protector and patron) 
appears to have benefited by his advices The son made a secret marriage 
and left a wife and two sons. The Earl of Huntingdon was described by Horace 
Walpole as “ very lively and very agreeable.” As scholar, politician, or writer 
he left no fame. This need not worry us. We have the letters, and are thankful. 


A. O’K. 
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